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FOR THE LITTLE FOLK 


Stewart and Coe’s First Days in School. . . 25 cents. 


By Setu T. STEwart, Associate Superintendent of Schools, New 
York City, and Ipa Cog, Brooklyn Primary Schools. 


Provides 
Lessons in 


CONVERSATION 
READING & WRITING 


ESIGNED to be placed in the child’s hands from the very beginning of school 
work. In this respect it is unlike most other’ first readers and so-called 
primers,and requires no preliminary work upon the blackboard or with reading charts. 
Following the idea and practice of the best teachers, script is used exclusively in 
the first half of the book, and predominates throughout. While the lessons are 
interesting, because they pertain to child life, the simplicity of the work is due ina 
great measure to its comparatively small but carefully selected vocabulary. The 
illustrations are the key to the words and phrases, and are numerous, apt, and 
beautiful. No other primer contains a better collection of half-tones, pen-and-ink 
sketches, and colored pictures. 


Well adapted to the needs of any primary grade. | 
Teachers are invited to send price and receive, — 
postpaid, copy of this choice book. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston 


A NEW 


By DANIEL A. MURRAY, B.A., Pu.D., 


Instructor in Mathematics, Cornell University ; Author of “ Introduct Course in Differential 
An Elementary Course in the Integral Calculus,” ete. 


Plane Trigonometry. 
For Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Crown 8vo. 219 pages, witha Protractor. Cloth, $0.90. 


The book deals with the subjects considered in the ordinary course in plane 
trigonometry, in colleges and secondary schools. It discusses the topics usually 
required for teachers’ certificates, for entrance to college, and for examinations 
in trigonometry in the first year of the college curriculum. Careful consideration 
has been given to the early difficulties and the possible future needs of the 
beginner. 


Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. - 
Crown 8vo. 99 pages. Cloth, $0.60. 


I. Five-Place Logarithms of Numbers. II, Five-Place Logarithms of Trigo- 
nometric Functions, III. Four-Place Logarithms of Numbers. Four-Place Log- 
arithms of Trigonometric Functions: Four- Place Values of Trigonometric 
Functions. 


Trigonometry and Tables in One Volume. 
With a Protractor. Crown 8vo. 318 pages. Cloth. $1 25. 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 


[IN PREPARATION. ] 


12-fage prospectus, with specimen pages, will be sent to any teacher on request, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


91--93 Fifth Ave., New York 
14 Beacon St., Boston 


Thomas R. Shewell & Co. ~ 


TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING TO THEIR 
FRIENDS AND PATRONS THE PURCHASE OF 


Young People’s History of Our — 


By EDWARD S. ELLIS, 
Recently published by Messrs. Lee & SHEPARD. 


We believe that in acquiring this book we have materially strengthened our list, it 
being uaguestionadbly one of the best school histories now published. 
Circulars, specimen pages, and introductory rates furnished upon application. 


THOMAS & cO., Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


French Calendars, 


With daily quotations from the best French 
authors, at prices— 4oc., 50¢., 6oc., 75¢., $1.00, 
$1.25, and $1.50, each, postpaid. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


Publisher and Importer of French Books, 


851 and 85; Sixth Ave. (N. W. Corner 48th St.), 
NEW YORK. 


Catalogue of Books on application, 


E BEST in cverything, but for Schools. 


in Schools and elsewhere. 


PENS 


All styles, vertical and slant. 


That is why we so persistently agitate for the use of 


ESTERBROOK&CO'S. 
VERTIOAL WRITER 


Ask your stationer. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., Werke! Csinden, 


“He gives doubly who gives quickly.’ 


BIS DAT QUI CITO DAT. 


EACHERS should be supplied with the very best pencils for school work that 
can be procured. Superintendents and Principals should look into this matter very 
carefully and not wait to have their teachers ask for them, but give them a liberal supply of | 


Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils at the opening of each school term. 


prove an investment that will bring to all a rich reward. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


It will 
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EIMER & AMEND. 
205-211 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 
~ Manfrs. and Importers of 
Y CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


= JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


1045, VERTICULAR. 


——_ O YOSEPH GILLOTT'S® 
VERTIGRAPH 


1046, VERTIGRAPH,. 


oO IOSEPH G LO 
MULTISCRIP 


1047, MULTISORIPT. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT g SONS........91 John Street, New York. 


SHE WAS T00 FAT. 


Ada St. Clair, the actress, played lead- 
ing lady parts from 1890 to 1896, when she 
became so stout that she had to leave the stage. 

She tried many medical remedies and 
nostrums without avail; The more anti- 
fat remedies she swallowed, the fatter she 
became, and in July, 1896, she Weighed 
205 pounds. 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. |. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


Physical 


Price, 
Send for descriptive circular. 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


convinced that the ‘ 


either in the school or the office. 


83.50. Mass. State 


“ It gives me gt leasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil wy gr a It does 
the bb d well and quiekly. This last is of great importance for school work. | without the least injury to her health or purse. 


This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 


State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
m’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do | she used, and how the same treatment 


not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one foruse | has cured many men and women since, 

JOEL D. MILLER. 
Board of Education. 

M __actured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass 


One day she found a perfect cure, and in 


The GEM PEN CITI, SHARPENER two months thereafter she appeared in a 


high-class young girl part, weighing just 
128 pounds, and the reduction in flesh was 


What she did, how she did it, and what 
Mrs. Lafarge will tell you, confidentially, 


in a letter, for the small fee of $1. There 
is no other charge hereafter. You can 


Chemical 
Biological 
Apparatus 


L. E. KNOTT 
APPARATUS CO. 


16 Ashburton Place, 
BOSTON. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, — 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


WINTER 


and Chemicals. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac : Tunnel : Route. 


The Short Line Betweer 
BOSTON 
ALBANY, 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 


we 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 


And All Points West. 
Lake Champlain Route | — 
BETWEEN BOSTON AnD 
BURLINGTON, VI., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, 
And All Canadian Points. 


Palace, Sleeping, or Drawing Room Cars on all 
through trains. 


Sets, complete with Pook of Instruction, $1.50 
and upwards; or 81: ge Too:s, a1 y 8l.ape. 
Sena stamp for catalogue. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR D 


CHANDLER & BAREFR, 15 Eliot St., Boston 


Sleeping Cars daily. 


Address for information, 


No. 349 Broadway, 


For Time Tables or space in Sleeping Cars call on 
any Ticket Agent of the Company, or address 
Cc. M. BURT, 
Boston, Mass, 


Gen. Pass. Agt., 


Teachers Wanted, dition Suite tor 


rium Bldg., Chicago, I]. 4,000 positions filled. 


Teachers Co-operative Asso E. E. Currier, N.E.A., 


SUNSHINE, 
FRUIT, ave 
FLOWERS. | to you, sent tat amount (in 


Seek Ye and Find 


SUNSET ROUTE. 
iH Through Pullman Standard and Ordinary 


EDWIN HAWLEY, Assist. Gen’! Traffic Manager, 
L. H. NurrinG, Eastern Passenger Agent, 


No. 1 Battery Place, 


9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


buy what she prescribes from your own 
druggist. The cure depends more on 
what you do and how you doit. No 
violent exercise, no starvation diet, or 
anything of that sort. You can follow 
instructions unknown to your friends, and 
during a month you will get rid of from 
one to two pounds of useless fat every 


a $1 bill or stamps). 

Address Mrs. Louise Lafarge, station E, 
Duffy building, New York. If you find 
this treatment not based on common 
sense, and find it doesn’t work, she will 
send you your $1 back. If you question 


An Ideal All-the-Year Climate. 
Travel via NEW ORLEANS on the 


“SUNSET LIMITED” 


Southern Pacific Co, | J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


all know Mrs. Lafarge, and what she has done. 


Maps! Globes! Books! 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
School Supplies. 


352 Washin nm St. 
BOSTON, 


70 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


BLINDNESS 


PREVENTED AND CURED. 
Dr. Williams’ Absorption Treatment! 


NO KNIFE! NO RISK! 
Send for Free Descriptive Pamphlet and 
ton of Testimonials containing positive proof 
of Cures, 
F. A. WILLIAMS, M. D., 
196-200 Columbus Ave., Sanitarium, 
Boston, Mass. West Newton, Mass. 


} New York, 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


London has had another week of anxiety. The deter- 
mined attack which the Boers made upon Ladysmith on 
Saturday was an unlooked-for manifestation of military 
capacity; for it has been believed all along that, what- 
ever courage and ability the Boers might show in de- 
fensive operations, they were not equal to a sustained 
attack upon entrenched positions. But their assault 
upon the southern defences of Ladysmith was made with 
desperate courage; and one important position they took 
three times, only to be as many times dislodged by the 
British troops. The battle raged without intermission 
for seventeen hours; and at its close General White was 


able to announce that he had beaten the enemy off: 


at every point. But while the Ladysmith garrison was 
making this brave fight, Buller’s relief army was held 
in check at the Tugela river, as useless as if it were at 


Cape Town. 


The movements in Cape Colony during the week have 
not been of great importance. The most significant in- 
cident is the fact that General French’s command, the 
only one of the four British columns which had not been 
obliged to report a reverse, fell into much the same kind 
of a trap as the others, during its movements near 
Colesburg. A portion of it was detached to surprise a 
Roer position by a night attack, and encountered an 
overwhelming force. The Lieutenant colonel in com- 
mand fell at the first fire, whereupon most of the troops 
bolted. Those who stood their ground were nearly all 
killed or captured. The war is proving horribly costly 
in every way. Without counting the loss to French’s 
force, or those at the attack on Ladysmith, the British 
have lost already, according to official figures, about 
7,200 men in killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

* 


General Roberts and General Kitchener have reached 
Cape Town, and the development of their plan of cam- 
paign will be watched with keen interest. There are 
already 120,000 British soldiers of all arms in South 
Africa, or about twice as many as the forces of the 
Transvaal and the Free State combined. Yet after three 
months of fighting, the area of war is still limited to the 
British colonies, and no substantial advantage has been 
won by British arms, There are circumstantial reports 


that General Methuen is mentally irresponsible, and 
- will be removed on that account. A guarded denial is 


made of these reports, but they find partial corrobora- 
tion in numerous letters which are reaching London, go- 
ing to show that Methuen quarreled bitterly with his 
officers at the Modder river and was solely responsible 
for the terrible mistake which was made of marching 
the Black Watch into a Boer trap. 


According to Professor Delbruck’s article in the North 
American Review, Emperor William is the only man in 
Germany who is not hostile to England. There is some 
reason to doubt whether this exception holds, since the 
seizure of three German steamers and a German bark 
by the British cruisers. The steamers all belong to the 
Imperial mail line, which is subsidised by the German 
government under condition that they may be taken for 
use as cruisers in case of war. On two at least of the 
steamers, the General and the Herzog, nothing contra- 
band of war was found, and they were released; as to 


the Bundesrath, the facts are not clear. But the in- 
¢Cident has enraged the German people, and has strained 


diplomatic relations at a point where it was particularly 
important that good feeling should be maintained. 
a * 


With reference to the seizures of American flour at 
Delagoa bay, the British government has taken the only 
course consistent with the necessities of the present 
situation, and with its own future security. It has de- 
clared that food stuffs can be considered contraband of 
war only if supplied to the enemy’s forces; and that it 
is not sufficient that they are capable of being go used, 
but it must be shown that this was their destination at 
the time of seizure. This is a frank acceptance of the 
American contention, and it carries with it the release 
of the seized cargoes, and presumably such compensa- 
tion to the owners as may be an Offset to the loss which 
they have sustained through the ill-advised course of the 
British cruisers. It will be generally agreed that it is 
far wiser for England to recede from her position at this 
time than to establish a precedent which would cut her 
own people off from food supplies in case of a European 


war. 
* * * 


The proceedings of the senate were enlivened on Tues- 
day by a debate between the youngest and one of the 


oldest senators, Mr. Beveridge of Indiana and Mr. Hoar. 
Mr. Beveridge spoke from carefully prepared manu- 
script, and Mr. Hoar on the spur of the moment, but 
both speeches were noteworthy. The subject was the 
attitude of the United States toward the Philippines. 
Mr. -Beveridge enjoys the advantage of having studied 
conditions on the spot, and he is the only senator who 
has done so, a circumstance which goes far to excuse 
what otherwise might seem presumption in a senator 
speaking for the first time. Mr. Beveridge fully ap- 
proves of the course of the administration, of which Mr. 
Hoar is a severe, eloquent, but not wholly impartial, 
critic. 

There are confused and belated reports of a conflict 
between French troops amd natives in one of the 
southern provinces of China, and of vehement anti- 
foreign demonstrations in another. Particulars of 
these occurrences are wanting; but it is reported that 
in the first, the French troops were defeated with a loss 
of thirty men; and this heavy loss is actually at- 
tributed to the fact that the Chinese had guns which 


carried farther than the French. As to the second group 


of ingidents, it appears that at least one missionary, 
Rev. Mr. Brooks of the Church Missionary Society, was 
killed; and that the property of American Presbyterian 
missions and of Catholic missions was burned or looted. 
These are perilous times for missionaries anywhere in 
China, outside of the immediate neighborhood of the 
treaty ports. 
* 


The presence of the bubonic plague is now officially 


acknowledged at Manila as well as at Honolulu. There’ 


have been so far only a few cases at either place; but 
there are large possibilities of havoc among the Asiatic 
populations of both. Strict quarantine regulations are 
being enforced, not only in the infected cities, but at 
Pacific coast ports generally; yet quarantine is some- 
times of little use in checking the progress of the plague, 
which advances along routes which it chooses for itself. 
The British governor of Hong Kong, in a report just 
published, says that the stringent enforcement of sani- 
tary rules at that point was absolutely without result, 
and that the malady waxed and waned precisely as at 
Canton and other places, where no attempt was made at 
quarantine. 
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CLUB RATES. 


lubs of three or more, ne es 2.00 a year 
one renewal and one new subscription, .00 ig 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 
Cash must accompany ali orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three ox 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . 

Both papers to one address, -... . 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

3 Somerset Street, - - oh Boston, Mass. 


LIFE. 
“The limit of life is brief— 
"Tis the red in the red rose leaf 
’'Tis the gold in the sunset sky, 
'Tis the flight of a bird on high. 
Yet we may fill the space 
With such an infinite grace 
That the red will vein all time, 
The gold through the ages shine, 
And the bird fly swift and straight 


To the lilies of God’s own gate.” 
—Selected. 


WHEN SOL COMES BACK. 


BY LILIAN KNAPP DODD. 
The winter days are cold and dark, 
1 have no pleasure in their stay; 
I long to hear a meadow lark, 
And feel the warm winds round me play. 
I count the slow weeks morn by morn, 
Till Sol comes back from Capricorn. 


Sometimes he gives a backward glance 
And shows his face with laughing lip. 
But this is but a circumstance 
As he pursues his Southward trip; 
He leaves the Northlands most forlorn, 
While he disports at Capricorn. 


But when at last he wheels about 
With kind compassion on our state, 
The trees fling budding banners out 
To welcome him, though he be late; 

The sons of men are all new-born 


When Sol comes back from Capricorn. 
—The Transcript. 


Have you had a kindness shown? 
Pass it on. 

’Twas not given for you alone— 
Pass it on. 

Let it travel down the years; 

Let it wipe another’s tears, 

Till in heaven the deed appears. 


Pass it on. 
~—Anon. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SuPERINTENDENT T. M. Ba.uret, Pu. D., Spring- 
field, Mass.: The high school in many cities should 
have an eight years’ course. 


GraHamM Harris, President Chicago School Board : 
We want no educational gods; we want no educa- 
tional bosses; we want no educational rings; we 
want no educational hocus-pocus. We will have no 
educational pull and no political pull. 


G. T. Furtcuer, Agent Massachusetts Board of 
Education, Northampton: Are we trying to teach 
too many things for the good of the child or too 
much of some things? I look for a stay of proceed- 
ings, if not a reaction in the near future. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. D. Parkinson, Waltham, 
Mass.: Our high schools need more teachers that 
they may better accomplish the special work that is 
set them todo. They must do more specific and 
better work than heretofore, and this can only be 
by having better equipment. 


Presipent W. Etrot, LL. D., Harvard 
University ; It remains to prove that the higher edu- 
cation of women, wisely conducted, will be as profit- 
able to society as the higher education of men. 
It remains to show how an elaborate intellectual 
training may be given women without affecting in- 
juriously any of their bodily powers and functions. 


GEORGE JUNIOR 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


After all, the great civilizer is the home. The way 
the citizens in this Republic eat and sleep determines 
the degree of progress in regeneration. There are 
fifteen-cents-a-night beds up in the attic and there 
is a fifteen-cents-a-meal lunch room. Here the new 
comers, the improvident, and the heedless find an in- 
expensive way of living. As long as boys and girls 
are content with this fare there is little evidence of 
intellectual or moral improvement. 

The first real evidence of approaching righteous- 
ness is found when a citizen applies for a room in the 


ARISTOCRATS. 
By being industrious, they have accumulated wealth. 


second-class hotel, where he pays $4.50 a week, and 
has a room by himself. It is true the room is not 
elaborately furnished, indeed it has the mere neces- 
sities and he does his own chamber.work, but it is a 
long stride from the cot in the attic. 


Pay Day. 


As soon as he becomes thrifty and goes to the 
Waldorf, at $6.00 a week, paying, as he must, his 
board in advance, he is beyond all danger of a relapse. 
His room is well furnished and is cared for by a ser- 
vant of the hotel, a less thrifty citizen. 

But this is merely a safety level, not the highest. 
There are now two buildings which have been pur- 


chased by groups of twelve citizens,—six or eight . 
boys and four or six girls. Some enterprising citizen 
picked out a group of boys and girls with means or 
credit. They pool their wealth, give a chattel mort- 
gage on all their worldly possessions, and then bor- 
row to the limit of their credit. Some other citizen 
has made up a similar group. 

The house, valued at about $1,200, is put up at 
auction. These rival groups bid a fixed sum to be 
paid down, and a specific amount to be paid every 
month until it is owned free and clear. At first they 
begin low, but they rise until one or the other reaches 
the limit beyond which his family cannot go, and 
then it goes to the other. 

Now each of the group has as much interest in 
the house as the proportion of the whole which he 
contributes. This share is sure to bring a premium 

if he is every ready to sell, as he must do when he 
leaves the Republic. 

Once in possession, they hire a matron and run the 
family on such a scale as they can afford. They pay 
all the bills and divide the expense among them. By 
this time they are thoroughly regenerated. They 
have a family dining-room and eat together, dressing 
up for dinner at 6 o’clock. They have a family sit- 
ting room with a piano as soon as they can afford it. 
They have a family bookcase. It is a close approach 
to Paradise. No one of them ever had such home 
luxury. before. There are already two such homes, 
and more will be built as soon as there are groups to 
occupy them. 

Mr. George now has a large and relatively beauti- 
ful home on the adjoining farm which has been pur- 
chased, making, with a third farm leased, 130 acres. 
Mr. George now invites several of the citizens to visit 
him for a few weeks, and they are the guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. George. Young men and young women are 
invited at the same time. It is a financial relief to 
these citizens, and gives them a genuine taste of real 
family life and a knowledge of the etiquette of true 
society. 

Imagine if you can a child of his Satanic majesty, 
a scamp from the Bowery or South Cove, who has 
been in prison or in the reformatory a year or two, 
arrested for a second and more serious offense, 
plucked, as a brand from the burning, and landed un- 
ceremoniously at Freeville, poorly clad and every way 
unclean. Then picture that same lad two years later, 
clothed and in his right mind, having gone from the 
attic to the $4.50 hotel, to the Waldorf, then into a 
family house of which he is a part owner, and now on 
a visit, with five or six other well-dressed young men 
and women, to Mr. and Mrs. George. 

Can you realize each step in the process of re- 
generation? Well, this is what the George Junior 
Republic is doing for many boys and girls. Will you 
not unite with me in the reverent prayer: “God bless 
the Republic and its founder.” 


NO ONE-MAN POWER. 


BY GRAHAM HARRIS, 
* President School Board. 


I ain opposed to one-man power, because it is un- 
American and undemocratic, because it strikes at the 
root of our government, and because it is funda- 
mentally at variance with the theory and principles 
of Ainerican democracy. All history shows that the 
rule of one man, in whatever locality and under what- 
ever conditions, has generally resulted in oppression, 
tyranny, and injustice. There may have been excep- 
tions, but they only seem to emphasize the conclusion 
that all power committed to one man is sure to be 
abused. 

History tells us of only the great affairs of life, but 
the greater includes the less, and what is true of 
great things is true of small things. The best 
governed school in Chicago to-day is that governed 
by the pupils themselves, on the democratic principle 
of self-government. The genius of the American 
people is emphatically to govern themselves, and the 
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man who despises the advice or dssistance of his 
fellow-man is universally condemned as unwise and 
unthoughtful. 

Does putting a man at the head of the schools 
change his human nature? Does it make him per- 
fect? Does it purify and diefy him? Or does he re- 
main the same weak nature he was before, vain, 
grasping, needing assistance, control, and checking? 

In no department or form of Republican govern- 
ment do we see the one-man power. Ought we not to 
pause and ponder long and deeply before we over- 
step the bounds of experience and throw to the winds 
what has made us what we are, the wisdom, thought, 
and judgment of the fathers? 

One-man power is nothing but bossism, whether 
in government, polities, or business. It is hateful to 
you. You have seen it, perhaps, in the fields and the 
factory, in the store and in the mine, and even in the 
domestic circle you have seen the petty tyrant. 
What was your feeling? One of hatred, loathing, 
and contempt. Is the disease of bossism growing? 
Is it reaching out its tentacles toward our schools? 

If we had a boss over our 250,000 children and 
our 6,000 teachers, what a sight it would be to see the 
former doff their hats and pull their forelocks when 
the Great Man comes around, and stand with a smirk 
and a smile to catch a word that the Great Man may 
utter. Let them stand in highways and byways that 
they may hask in his shadow as he passes by. Let 
the teachers throw away brains, thought, and inde- 
pendence, and strive and do their endeavor to stand 
in with his highness that they may not loose their 
jobs, or that they, being one of the favored, at the 
nod of his worship, may go up higher. 

“Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed that 
he hath grown so great?” Under such power it is to 
the winds with manly or womanly independence. 
Away with honest pride and honorable self-respect! 
Get in the train of this demigod! Think not your 
own thoughts. This Colossus is coming by and will 
crush you if you are not in his train! 

I fancy I see him now, this one-man deity, seated 
on his throne, Jovelike, involved in clouds of great- 
ness and mystery, with a wave or his imperial hand 
dismissing some poor teacher because she does not 
follow his thoughts, promoting some friend and syco- 
phant and popinjay because, perchance, he had 
pleased his majesty. Indeed, now and then we see 
the tearful eye, the bowed head, and hear the sobs 
of the anguished mother as she departs with the ipse 
dixit, “Your boy cannot longer go to my schools.” 

It is an absurdity, in fact it is an impossibility, 
for the board to delegate supreme power in its in- 
ferior. The inferior can have the appearance of 
being sole ruler only so long as he anticipates the 
spirit and wishes of his superiors. Let him defy or 
ignore their will, and his power is at once taken away 


from him; that is to say, the inferior from the very 


nature of things cannot be the superior. 

One advantage of having power in the hands of one 
man, subject to the check and authority of equally 
responsible persons, is that the subject is looked at 
from widely different points of view, and not from 
one point, however high or however good that point 
may be. Another advantage is that these widely dif- 
ferent opinions lead to loud and animated discussions, 
which come to the public ear. Affairs are ventilated, 
and the taxpayers know just what is going on. In 
this way they become educated in matters in which 
they ought to take an interest. 

Thousands of dollars are spent each year by the 
board for school books, and hundreds of thousands 
each year by the parents of pupils attending schools 
for books selected by the board. Give one man the 
power of selecting these books and a four or six years 
term, and if he proves dishonest or even listens to the 
blandishments of book agents he can retire at the 


end of his term with a very fat competency, which he 


did not save out of his salary. 

Give one man alone the power of saying who shall 
be his assistants, supervisors, and teachers, and the 
opportunities for oppression, favoritism, and injustice 
become manifold, to say nothing of the chances for 
boodle in its worst form in the way of tips for places, 
if this one man proves dishonest. 

Perhaps if an angel could be secured he would not 
be subject to the influence of his friends, and no kind 


-and millions of money. 


of pull would sway him; but being a man, he is just 
as subject to influence as any other man. Being one 
man, the circle of his friends would be smaller, and 
he would soon have a petty educational oligarchy, 
the most contemptible form of government, or rather 
misgovernment, 

We can trust the people in business affairs; we can 
trust them in chureh affairs; we can trust them in 
governmental affairs, and in all these things they 
have built the grandest nation the world has ever 
seen. What good reason is there for not trusting 
them in educational affairs? 

After the schools are ruined, the spirit of their 
teaching force broken, its men and women of ability 
scattered to the four winds by the vagaries of an ill- 
balanced man, it is brilliant judgment to talk about 
holding him responsible. My judgment is, avoid all 
this by watching and supervising carefully everything 
he does, and you will not have to rebuild your 
shattered fabric after such a one has by his folly and 
nonsense in one year destroyed what years of labor 
and pains have bailt up. One hair-brained man, one 
dishonest superintendent, one ignorant, self-con- 
ceited individual with all power committed to him, 
who knows a little of everything and nothing about 
a great public school system, can stalk through your 
organization and smash the results of years of labor 
If you protest, you are told 
that you now nothing about the subject and that only 
men like himself are fit and competent to judge of 
such things. 

We want no educational gods; we want no educa- 
tional bosses; we want no educational rings; we want 
no educational hoeus-pocus. We will have no educa- 
tional pull and no political pull. 


Dr. A. R. TAYLOR, 
Principal Kansas State Normal School. 


MOVEMENT AND MENTAL DEVELOP. 
MENT.—(IL) 


BY CHAKLES H. JUDD, 
School of Pedagogy, New York City. 


The development thus indicated as passing from 
the diffuse to the specialized stage determines also the 
limits of conscious life in another direction. Not all 
the possible phases of an object are apprehended at 
once. There must be developed a special phase of the 
idea and the reaction for each of the different 
aspects of the object. Children usually define things 
in terms of the use to which these things are put in 
their ordinary practical lives. The remoter. at- 
tributes, as, for example, the aesthetical character- 
istics, are overlooked, until special attention is called 
to them by some necessity of active life. An excel- 
lent illustration of this kind of limitation of ideas is 
to be found in the character of animal consciousness, 
so far as we understand it. An animal’s ideas show 
no indications of rising above the level of the activi- 
ties which make up his practical life. Some things 
are good to eat, others are not; some places are well 
supplied with food and water, others are not; certain 
individuals of the animal or human race are friendly 
and are to be treated m a friendly way, others are not. 
In all of these cases there is some direct relation be- 
tween the idea and a possible reaction. 

The matter is much complicated in the case of 


human beings by the fact that man has developed a 
large number of indirect forms of activity. Thus he 
has discovered the value of tools. His reaction with 
a tool is a complex affair, and involves a reaction to 
the substance on which the tool is used in terms of 
its relation to the tool rather than in terms of its rela- 
tion to his immediate bodily actions. Ideas con- 
nected with the uses of tools will be indirect and com- 
plex in the same degree as are the actions. Then 
again, man has developed in speech a form of reaction 
which is entirely indirect and highly conventional. 
Ideas which are discriminated through the develop- 
ment of appropriate verbal reactions, will, like the 
reaction, be conventional and indirect, unless the ver- 
bal reaction is in each case supplemented by some 
more direct form of reaction and its corresponding 
idea. The verbal reaction should never be allowed to 
stand alone. The knowledge that comes through 
contact is true knowledge. As Professor James has 
put it: “Laboratory work’and shop work engender a 
habit of observation, a knowledge of the difference 
between accuracy and vagueness, and an insight into 
nature’s complexity and into the inadequacy of all 
abstract verbal accounts of real phenomena, which, 
once wrought into the mind, remains there a life-long 
possession. They confer precision; because, if you 
are doing a thing, you must do it definitely right or 
definitely wrong. They give honesty; for, when you 
express yourself in making things, and not by using 
words, it becomes impossible to dissimulate your 
vagueness or ignorance by ambiguity.” (Talks to 
Teachers, p. 35.) 

These facts from the child’s development may per- 
haps be made somewhat clearer by reference to a 
similar series of adult experiences. Everyone has 
had the experience of being startled by a signal bell, 
such as the bell of an alarm clock or a call bell in the 
classroom. The immediate result in reaction is a 
start or spasmodic contraction of all the muscles of 
the body. This is a diffuse movement of a type very 
closely related to the early movements of the infant. 
And the conscious state is also diffuse in its charac- 
ter. There comes into the mind a mass of sensa- 
tions, undifferentiated for the moment, and unrelated 
in any way to past experience. There is no distinct 
idea, the whole experience is one of the best illustra- 
tions of what we call mere sensation. Such mere 
sensations may furnish the material for ideas, but 
the ideas come only after the crude material has 
been discriminated and re-related. 

This first state of diffuse consciousness and of 
diffuse movement soon gives place to the second stage 
of the experience, in which the person becomes 
vaguely aware of some of the most general character- 
istics of the sensations which have at first been re- 
ceived as a-wholly unarrdnged mass. He begins to 
recognize the direction from which the impression 
came. This localization on the subjective side is ac- 
companied by a form of reaction which is obviously 
an advance on the first diffuse movement, for it in- 
dicates that the discharge of the stimulation is now 
more or less under control and that the one special- 
ized reaction is being selected out of the mass of 
irregular diffuse movements. 'This specialized move- 
ment consists in turning of the trunk or head in 
the direction from which the sound came. There is 
evidently the same close relation here between de- 


-veloping idea and reaction as that which we were able 


to trace in the development of the child. A greater 
specialization of movement is, here too, accompanied 
by an increased clearness and distinctness of the idea. 

From this point on the two processes, namely that 
of movement and that of conscious apprehension, 
become so rapidly complex that it is impossible to 
give an adequate description of either of them. The 
one thing that comes out clearly is the general fact 
that the movement as it increases in complexity fits 
itself more and more -fully to the implication con- 
tained in the first stimulation and in the first vague 
idea. That is, the movement adapts itself to the 
broader relations of the impression, it comes to fit 
the meaning of the stimulation in some appropriate 
way. And while the movement is thus increasing in 
complexity and appropriateness, the idea is just as 
surely developing in clearness and fullness, but that 
development is always in the direction in which it 
will be possible to make use of the discriminated con- 
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sciousness for the purposes of the reaction. The dis- 
covery of the meaning of the impression, as dictinct 
from the impression itself, is on the side of conscious- 
ness an activity of interpretation which depends on 
the recognition of the relations of the various parts 
of the impression after these parts have been dis- 
criminated out of the vague whole. In this elabora- 
tion on the mental side and in the parallel develop- 
ment on the reaction side we have a striking example 
of the close relation between consciousness and move- 
ment. The closeness of this relation becomes even 
more apparent if we recall that on the side of the 
sensory impressions there is no such progressive 
change. The sensory impression is given once for 
all; any qualitative differences which it contains must 
have been present from the outset. We may think 
of sensation as furnishing a mass of data which has 
to be worked over and related. This work of elabora- 
tion and combination depends evidently on the ability 
to use the sensory material as a basis for movement. 
And consciousness becomes more and more distinct 


and complete only in the degree in which movement 


becomes specialized and co-ordinated: 


The lessons for practical pedagogy, which issue. 


from the conclusions to which we have been lead, are 
too numerous to be more than referred to at this 
time. In the first place, it is useless to expect to sup- 
press movement during conscious life. In some 
form it will be present, and the limitations put upon 
its freedom will determine the possible limits of clear- 
ness and completeness to which the conscious state 
may attain. Thus, if the activity is not directly ad- 
justed to some particular use of the object, the knowl- 
edge of the object which is gained will lack in direct- 
ness and immediate applicability. If the reaction is 
merely verbal, then knowledge will be at best in- 
direct, and it is very apt to be purely conventional in 
character. The development of proper reactions is 
the only means of co-ordinating and arranging the 
child’s experiences or those of the adult. The so- 
called training of the senses is an empty phrase if we 
mean by it merely the pouring into the mind of more 
and more experiences. What the child and the adult 
need for mental development is not merely new mate- 
rial for ideas, but the ability to arrange and relate 
those impressions which he has already received. 
This position is one from which the teacher need not 
abate for a moment her eagerness to present to the 
child new experiences, but no teacher who has fully 
grasped the relation of bodily movements to the de- 
velopment of consciousness can rest contented with 
the mere presentation of new experiences. The child 
must he taught that the impression means some- 
thing for him, and this can be accomplished only by 
leading the child to make the impression the basis for 
some action. When he has discovered how he can 
adjust himself to the impression, then, and only 
then, will he be able to understand what the object 
is and to recognize its true relation to the other fac- 
tors in his world. 


SERIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


BY RT, REV. JOHN L SPALDING, 


Take from any country a hundred of its greatest 
men in religion, philosophy, poetry, science, and art, 
and the life of all falls to a lower plane. Let the 
teacher then strive day by day to lift his pupils to 
the world where these hundred best have made their 
home. The only serious instruction is that which 
cultivates reason and conscience. The words which 
the teacher utters, however true or wise, have less in- 
‘luence on his hearers than his character. The man, 
hot the speech, is eloquent. A hero, like a beautiful 
woman, persuades by simply appearing. It is the 
~pirit that is divine, and words have irresistible 
force only when they spring from the hearts of God- 
like men. ‘They who create new and beautiful ideals, 
which give a new and holier sense of the worth and 
voodness of life, are our greatest benefactors. How 
blessed it is for a country to have good soldiers, good 
thinkers, good priests, good artists, good workers in 
‘very sphere! The supreme need is of good men, for 
only they wpbuild the kingdom of earth and heaven. 

Address. 


“Tore Week in Review” WILL BE FOUND HEREAFTER ON 
MIE FIRST INSIDE COVER PAGE. 


FOR THE STUDY OF “L’?ALLEGRO” AND 
“IL PANSEROSO”—(1.) 


ADAMS AND AUSTINE I. 

1. What is lyric poetry? Cite half-a-dozen not- 
able definitions. Name in order of time—of com- 
position—the twelve best lyrics in literature and 
their authors. 

2. Give history of lyric poetry from its inception 
to Milton’s day. 

3. To what class of lyric poetry do these two 
lyrics belong? Name other notable examples in 
English literature. In classic and mediaeval lit- 
erature? How do Milton’s rank among them all? 

4. Whence came this particular form of compo- 
sition into English literature? Under Milton’s eye? 

5. What is meant by “companion pieces” in art? 
Illustrate in sculpture, painting, and literature. 

-6. How old was Milton when he wrote 
“L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso”? What -literary 
work had he done previously? What was his fame? 
His tastes? His occupations? How came he to 
write them? 

7. Where is Horton? Giye its topography. 

8. How many figures of speech in first ten lines 
of “L’Allegro”? ~ 

9. Which poem the more truly reveals the poet, 
both subjectively and abstractly? 

10. Give examples from both lyrics of (a) allitera- 
tion: (b) double rhymes; (c) archaic words; (d) 
archaisnis of syntax; (e) rhythmical lines; (f) ono- 


BY MARIA R. CAMP. 


matopoeia; (g) fine epithets; (h) word-pictures; (i). 


unusual rhymes. 


11. Give lines or passages indicative of a love of 
nature. Of careful observation of nature. 
12. Argue from the poems a greater love of day, 


or night, as you think, on the part of Milton. 


13. On what grounds may the poems be com- 
pared? Contrasted? 
14. Consider the two lyrics as to (a) initial 


“ITence”: (b) invocations; (c) “attendants”; (d) 
birds; (e) sounds; (f) music; (g) occupations; (h) 


celestial lights; (i) dreams; (j) the drama; (k) 
pleasures, 
15. What is the metre of the poems? In which 


is the movement more iambic than trochaic ? 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY IN THE 
GRADE SCHOOLS.—(IV.) 


BY W. J. AMOS, HIGH SCHOOL, SPRINGFIELD, 


MASS. 


As we have already explained, commerce in its 
simplest form consists of the exchange of commodi- 
ties. When a great ship sails from one of our ports 
laden with wheat, corn, or meat, and proceeds to 
some foreign city and exchanges her cargo of food for 
silks, etc., we call this commerce. If a boy ex- 
changes his knife for another boy’s ball they have, in 
a small way, demonstrated one of the principles of 
trade. 

Children should early be taught that there are a 
good many causes which affect the commercial de- 
velopment of a nation other than the ones of produc- 
tion and demand. For example: the United States 
has only been a commercial nation for a few years, 
not because our friends across the water did not 
want our products nor because we lacked the physical 
or political means for producing, but because the 
great food-producing portions of our land were situ- 
ated so far inland that it was well-nigh impossible for 
our farmers to reach the market; and, consequently, 
we had very little to exchange for foreign articles, 
thus giving us little or no trade. This is well illus- 
trated by the fact that our grandmothers were kept 


‘busy weaving and spinning the cloth that was used in 


those times for the clothes our fathers wore. If we 
had had anything to have exchanged for foreign 
goods, our grandmothers could have spent the time 
in much the same fashion as we do to-day. 

If our country had been so geographically arranged 
that the food-producing districts would have been 
near the coasts, or had some large river flowed in the 
direction of trade, namely, east and west, then our 
country would have been a commercial nation from 
the beginning. 


As we know, the great Mississippi valley is the 

food-producing portion of the United States, and in 
order to use all its produets in trade, we must, by 
some means, transport these products to some sea- 
port. Naturally, this was a very difficult and ex- 
pensive matter in the olden time, because in order to 
reach the coast from the Mississippi valley we had 
to either transport our articles over the Alleghenies 
on pack horses or in wagons, or by the long water 
route to the gulf. The result was, that foreigners 
could not afford to use our goods, and, consequently, 
we could trade very little. Our great food-produc- 
ing plains were geographically secluded. 
’ The opportunities for trade have only been ours 
since we have developed means for transporting our 
products to the eastern coast of our country. I say 
eastern beequse it is nearer the food-consuming 
localities of the world. 

It will he noticed in passing, that the trend of 
trade in all civilized nations is in the direction of race 
development, namely, east and west, and that prac- 
tically all the great rivers of the world flow north and 
south; thus we may see how little nature has done 
for us when it comes to the developing of the in- 
teriors of the continents. 

It is an easy matter for children to understand why 
most of our old and influential cities are, as a rule, 
found near some body of water. The truth is, those 
cities had to depend at one time upon their 
geographical position for their existence. For ex- 
wmnple, what could such cities as New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, New Orleans, San Francisco, and 
others have amounted to without the commerce 
which came to them as the direct result of their 
being situated near large bodies of water? 

The great opportunity for commerce was to come. 
No longer should mountains or distance form a bar- 
rior between the producer'and the consumer. The 
application of steam as a means of transportation 
was to revolutionize commerce. No other discovery 
in all the world, unless we except printing, has done 
so nuch for the development of man commercially. 
By its means he is enabled to pierce the mountain, 
develop the plain, and bring to millions the blessings 
of commerce. By it he places the rich grain fields 
of onr Northwest beside the tables of the consumers 
in. foreign lands; by it he brings the comforts and 
pleasures of life to the homes of all the people; and 
hy its power he girdles the whole earth and brings 
into action all the commercial activities of mankind. 

The raiiways of the world have been built mostly 
in the direction of trade; consequently, transporta- 
tion has been simplified, living expenses reduced, and 
countries wonderfully developed. The United 
Siaies owes her present prosperity to the develap- 
ment of our great West, and the great West owes 
evervihing to the railways. 

After the advantages of railroads and other weans 
of t.ansportation have*been brought out, the teacher 
should have each of the children write a letter, telling 
as much as he can about the various uses of steam as 
a transporting agent. The teacher should now sc- 
cure a good railway map, also one showing*the various 
ocean routes, and explain how the application of 
steam has shortened distances. The matter of canals 
might also be introduced at this point; for example: 
Explain how long it used to require a bag of whext 
to come from Ohio to New York before the Erie 
canal was built or before the railways were intro- 
duced. Call attention to the great advantages of the 
Suez canal, also the proposed one across the isthmus 
of Panama. 

Have the children step to the map, one at a time, 
and with the pointer trace the routes called for by 
the teacher and the members of the class. For ex- 
ampie, trace a bag of wheat from Chicago to London 
hy water or by water and rail, ete. The children will 
enjoy this “play,” and interest will be at white heat. 

liahits and customs of a people have much to do 
with the developing of trade, especially of fureign 
ernmeree. Take for example, the little country of 
Japan: The people of that nation used to be hostile 
to a!l foreigners and persistently refused to trade: 
and so, for vears and years all the beautiful Japanese 

goods were kept at home and no one knew very much 
about Japan. At last our brave Commodore Perry 
sailed into the harbor of Yeddo and sueceeded in con- 


vincing those in authority that the “Foreign Devils,” 
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as the Japanese called us, were not such bad fellows 
after all. After two or three years’ work a treaty of 
commerce was formally signed by the Great Shogun 
and the United States. Just as soon as Japan tasted 
the fruits of trade she wanted more, and s0, as a re- 
sult, she is to-day the most progressive nation in the 
Orient. 

If you should travel in Japan to-day you could 
ride on steam and electric cars. Schools and col- 
leges are very numerous, and, the truth is, every- 
thing that can assist man in bettering his condition 
has been introduced. Custom has been keeping all 
these blessings of commerce out of the country all the 
time. 

The teacher can create much interest at this point 
by reading a few stories illustrating the modes of liy- 
ing in Japan. A good book to read im connection 
with this work is Carpenter's “Asia.” (American 
Book Company.) . 

One more important feature in the development of 
commerce is money. The children should be taught 
to understand that commerce does not always con- 
sist in the equal exchange of products. One man 
may desire an article, but has no other article to give 
in exchange; that is, he cannot barter; so he gives the 
representative of the article; this we call money. 
We can easily see then that when a man carries 
something in his pocket which represents the value of 
anything, that he can easily give this representative 
for goods, just the same as though he had an article 
to exchange. When a man does this, we say he buys; 
and when a man gives an article for money, we say 
he sells. All this can easily be explained to the 
children. 

Now, if money happens to be scarce at times, or if 
the banking facilities of a country are poor, it places 
a man who desires to byy in exactly the same position 
as a man who wishes to barter, but who has nothing 
to exchange. It is also detrimental to the business of 
the man who desires to sell, because it is impossib!e 
to sell unless there be a purchaser. 

Banks assist greatly in the development of com- 
merece, because they enable men to have the use of 
large sums of money, thus assisting the matter of ex- 
change. Money is to commerce what blood is to a 
man—the life. 

The teacher can arouse great interest at this point 
by giving a short talk about money: and this can be 
illustrated by a use of the various coins and perhaps 
some of the smaller bills. 

T suggest the use of the following outline as a 
means of presenting the work covered in this paper. 

(a) Development of Commerce. 

(b) Geographical Causes. 
(ce) Rivers. 
(c) Lakes. 
(c) Sea Coast. 
(c) Mountains. 
(c) Valleys. 
(b) Means of Transportation. 
(ec) Internal. 
(d) Steamboats. 
(d) Railways. 
(d) Canals. 
(ec) External. 
(ec) Steamships. 
(ce) Railways. 
(b) Habit and Custom. 
(b) Banks. 
(ec) Money. 
(c) Exehange. 


BOOKS ABOUT LINCOLN. 


{In preparing for Lincoln’s birthday, February 12, this 
list may be found helpful.] 

Tr “Life and Administration of President Lin- 
coin. 

Greeley’s “‘American Conflict.” 

Dr. J. G. Hollond’s “Life of Abraham Lincoln.” 

Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘Men of Our Times.” 

“The Life of Lincoln,” by Nicolay and Hay. 
“Abraham Lincoln: His Public Life and Servi 43 
Phebe Hanaford. 
3 rhe Life of Abraham Lincoln.”’ by Francis F. Brown. 

Greeley on Lincoln,” edited by Joel Benton. 

“Abraham Lincoln,” by John T. Morse; Jr. 

“Abraham Lincoln,” by Carl Schurz. 

“Abraham Lincoln,” by Charles Carleton Coffin. 

“Words of Lincoln,” O. H. Oldroyd, Washington, D. C. 
age Literary Collection” (American Book Com- 
any), 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF CUBA.—(HI) 
BY CLARENCE R. GALE. 

The accompanying views are from photographs 

taken in Cuba within a short time. They tell their 

own story, and are themselves irresistible pleas for 


PLANTING SWEET POTATOES 


help. “Planting Sweet Potatoes” shows these Cu- 
ban laborers at work on the relief farm. Here are 
old men and women; here are wives and daughters of 
once well-to-do farmers, all reduced now to a com- 


selves as if a new joy had been born in their hearts. 
“Work,” says General Gomez, “will heal the wounds 
of Cuba.” It is work, well-paid work, that the 
Cuban Relief Fund is giving this people. 

The “Typical Reconcentrado Family” shows one of 
the Cuban homes in this village of Ceiba Mocha. 
This is one of the several 
thousand families Weyler 
drove off from the outly- 
ing. farms and shut up in 
this village to starve. 
During eighteen months 
4,000 of these reconcen- 
trados starved to death, 
other thousands managed 
to survive, and hundreds 
still in this village man- 
age to eke out a miserable 
existence. This home 
shown in the view I en- 
tered a, number of times. 
No words can describe its 
distressing poverty. De- 
prived of everything we 
would consider necessary 
for keeping house, living 
a on miscellaneous scraps, 

, 3 the wonder is the family 

has survived to the pres- 

ent time. This mother has a good face, and is mak- 
ing a brave effort to save her family. This husband 
and father, once a prosperous farmer, through lack 
of sufficient food and disease, is a mass of sores from 
his knees down. _Point- 
ing to the girl on the 
right, the village physi- 
cian said to me: “She 
needs just one kind of 


TYPICAL RECONCENTRADO FAMILY. 


inon level of penury. These people are eager to 
work. ‘They come to the farms at daylight and work 
faithfully through the long day. Their only com- 


‘ 


ON THE RUINS OF THE OLD HomeE, 
plaint is when there is no work for them. Then 
their faces show disappointment and anguish. But 
give them work and they go about it singing to them- 


medicine, and that is 
food.” The boy on the 
left died while I was in 
the village in last Sep- 
tember, a victim of starva- 
tion and disease. The 
only means of support 
this family had for 
months was the $1.50 per 
week earned by its one 
surviving son. He is em- 
ployed on the relief farms. 

“On the Ruins of the 
Old Home” is seen one of 
these war widows. With 
eleven children, she is be- 
ginning life anew. In 
one of these reconcen- 
trado homes I saw the 
remnants of eleven families, while in another quad- 
rangular-shaped building, with an open court in the 
centre, two hundred Cubans were huddled together 
like so many cattle. 

On the hillsides of Ma- 
tanzas are ten thousand 
of these surviving recon- 
centrados, kept alive un- 
til recently by army ra- 
tions, but now through 
some misunderstanding of 
officials, they are denied 
even army rations. Here 
T found “Maria” sitting 
on the earthen floor of an 
old shed cooking in tin 
cans a breakfast of green 
bananas and _ various 
scraps. A rude cot on 
which she slept, a rickety 
chair, and two or three 
benches made up the 
room’s furnishings. She 
and her family were 
among the thousands 
Weylerism shut up in the 
suburbs of the city. The 
rest of her family had died of starvation, and Maria, 
by war experiences, was made a paralytic. She had 
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a beautiful face, and was 
as gentle and gracious as 
though living in the midst 
of refining influences. 
Like the rest of these 
rural Cubans, Maria was 
loath to receive charity as 
such, and hence, though a 
paralytic, she supported 
herself by braiding hats, 
for which she received 
seven cents each. If “the 
gods help those who help 
themselves,” surely god- 


) like’ is the philanthropy 
which renders practical 
help to these destitute 
people who have suffered 
such grievous wrongs, and 
‘who are making such a 
brave. fight to help them- 
selves! 

‘ Who could keep from 
loving these Cuban chil- 
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dren with their attractive faces and bright 
eyes! “Felicia” at the age of five had turned 
lime pedler. J can still hear her childish voice, 
“Cinco por dos centavos” (“five for two cents”), 
and with the two cents she would buy a cent’s 
worth of rice and a cent’s worth of flour. 
Nothing that I could say or do would make this 
child smile. Life with her was too serious and 
solemn a reality for smiles. The support in 
part of a family rested upon her young shoul- 
ders and tender heart. Her burdens were 
shared by her sister “Analita,” nine years old, 
who went to the mountains and brought back 
on her shoulder wood which she sold to the 
village baker for seven cents. And as if their 
own bin d-ns were not enough, these brave little 
girls had taken upon themselves the support of 
one of the village orphans still more needy 
than they. The parents of these girls were 
ohce well off in the things of this world, but 
war and Weylerism had reduced them to most 
destitute circumstances, while hunger and 
disease had rendered them helpless. 

In the one village of Ceiba Mocha there are 
one hundred orphan children, while scattered 
over Cuba are 50,000 more. They have before 
them at best a rough and up-hill way. They 
are making a hard struggle against tremendous 
odds. Will they be helped to become self-re- 
specting, self-supporting citizens, or will they 
he left to grow up without homes and schools, 


FELICIA. 


to become the island’s future paupers and 
criminals? Have not the American people 
something to say in answer to that question? 
Are we equal to the wide-open door of oppor- 
tunity and responsibility Providence has set 
before us in this unhappy land, that lies within 
a hundred miles of our shores? In various 
ways the Cuban Industrial relief fund is help- 
ing these destitute youths to help themselves 
io better lives and better circumstances. ‘To 
quite a number it gives employment on its 
farms and in the making of hats, fans, bas- 
kets and the like. All farmers whom the fund 
helps return to the cultivation of their fields 
agree to take one or more of these orphans to 
care for as for their own. 

When these thousands of rural Cubans have 
heen returned to their abandoned farms to take 
up again the work war cut short, when the 
fields now lving desolate again blossom with 
the heauty and verdure of growing crops, when 
these thousands of homesteads, now in ruins, 
are rebuilt and filled with the joy and peace of 
domestic life, then the Cuban Industrial relief 
fund will have accomplished its beneficent work 
for this people. Cuba then will have been re- 
1 abilitated and placed upon a permanent basis 
for future growth and prosperity. The relief 
work already accomplished by the fund shows 
its plan to he perfectly practical and capable 
of indefinite expansion in the accomplishment 
ef so gigantic an enterprise. As General 
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Brooke, military governor of Cuba, recording his en- 
dorsement of the Fund’s work, well puts it: “The 
supplying of work-cattle, carts, and farming imple- 
ments will, I believe, solve the problem of restoring 
the island to its normal condition.” President Me- 
Kinley also shows his intelligent comprehension of 
the conditions and needs of Cuba when in his recent 
message to congress he says: “The greatest blessing 
which can come to Cuba is the restoration of her ag- 
ricultural and industrial prosperity, which will give 
employment to idle men and re-establish the purstiits 
of peace. This is her chief and immediate need.” 
With sufticient means at its disposal, the fund 
speedily would supply this “chief and immediate 
need,” and bring Cuba her “greatest blessing.” 


PROGRAMME FOR LINCOLN 'S BIRTHDAY 


[Prepared by New York State Department, Public In- 
struction. ] 
(At a signal from the principal, the pupils, in 
ordered ranks, hands to the side, face the flag. At 
another signal every pupil gives the flag the mili- 
tary salute, as follows: “The right hand lifted, 
palm downward, the forefinger touching the fore- 
head above the eye.” Standing thus, all repeat to- 
rether slowly, “I pledge allegiance to my flag and 
the republic for which it stands, one nation, indi- 
visible, with liberty and justice for all.” At the 
words “to my flag” the right hand is extended 
gracefully, palm upward towards the flag, and re- 
mains in this gesture till the end of the affirma- 
tion, whereupon all hands immediately drop to the 
side. Where a silent salute is given, the flag is 
borne between the standing lines, or in front of a 
single line, and the hands remain at salute until 
the flag-bearer reaches the centre of the room, 
when, at a given signal, every hand is dropped.) 
2. Song-—Red, White, and Blue”............... School 
3. “Lincoln Day: Its Observances a Privilege for 
Ourselves, and a Duty to the Young People 


4. Declamation (selected) Pupil 
5. Song—‘Star-Spangled Banner”...... Pupil or School 


6. Quotations from the sayings of Abraham Lin- 
coln and his eulogists, 
By pupils rising in their places and repeating 


7. Lincoln’s Gettysburg address.................. Pupil 
9. Song-—‘Marching Through Georgia’......... School 
10. Tableaux or grouping, representing some his- 
torical event in the life of Lincoln........... Group 
11. “Lincoln as a Model for the Youth of the 
12. Song—‘Battle Hymn of the Republic’”’....... School 


13. Brief addresses by visiting veterans and other 
invited guests. 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE. 


The following books will be found useful in making ap- 
propriate selections for use on these birthdays: — 

1. “Words of Lincoln,” published by O. H. Oldroyd, 
516 Tenth street, Washington, D. C. 

2, “Maxims of Washington,” published by D. Appleton 
& Co., 72 Fifth avenue, New York City. 

3. “Patriotic Citizenship’ and “Lincoln Literary Col- 
lection,” published by the American Book Company, 
Washington square, New York City. 

These books @vill no doubt be found generally in the 
school and public libraries of the state. Where they can- 
not be found in libraries, the following special rates to 
teachers have been offered by the publishers named: 
“Words of Lincoln,” eighty-seven cents; ‘Maxims of 
Washington,” seventy-five cents; “Patriotic Citizenship,” 
$1; “Lincoln Literary Collection, $1. 


FLAGS UPON SCHOOLHOUSES. 


Chapter 222, Laws of 1895. 

An Act to provide for the purchase and display of United 
States flags in connection with the public schools of the 
state. 

Became a Jaw April 3, 1895, with the approval of the gov- 

ernor. Passed, three-fifths being present. 

The people of the state of New York, represented in the 
senate and assembly, do enact as follows: — 

Section 1. The school authorities of every public 
school in the several cities and school districts of this 
state shall purchase a United States flag, flagstaff, and 
the necessary appliances therefor, and shall display such 
flag upon or near the public school building during schoo! 


hours, and at such other times as the school authorities 
may direct. The necessary funds to defray the expense 
incurred by this act shall be assessed and collected in the 
same manner as moneys for public school purposes are 
now raised by law. 

Sect. 2. This act shail take effect immediately. 

Arbor Day, May 6—-Memorial Day, May 30-—-Flag Day, 

June 14. 

The portraits of Lincoln and Washington printed in 
these programmes are used by permission and courtesy 
of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., publishers, Boston. 


‘Tur Week in REVIEW” WILL BE FOUND HEREAPTER ON 


THE FIRST INSIDE COVER PAGE. 
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A symposium on scientifie temperance teaching is 
all ready for space. 

A more idiotic proposition was never made than 
that which looks to the politieal making of school 
books for Chicago. 

Superintendent Ei. Benjamin Andrews does not 
appear to be in the least frightened by anything that 
the president of the school board says or insinuates. 


Shall we say “The United States are a republic,” 
or “The United States is a republic?” The Journal 
will soon print what a large number of editors, proof- 
readers, authors, and college professors of English 
think about it. 


We greatly regret that the early numbers contain- 
ing the “Jukes-Edwards” articles ar® out of print. 
The demand far exceeded our highest expecta- 
tions. In consequence, the series will be issued in 
permanent form. 


It looks as though Chicago was to be in funds once 
more. The supreme court has given a ruling which 
provides the school board with all the money it 
asked for. Prior to this decision there was serious 
talk of reducing the school year to eight months, or 
else paving the teachers in vouchers. 
~ 


ONE HOUR A DAY. 


Ithaca stands sponser for the statement that little 
children will do as well and will learn as much in one 
hour a day as in five. If this is a universal truth, 
then we need not expend nearly so much on primary 
school buildings. Principal F. D. Boynton has a 
training school and with the aid of Mrs. Sara D. 
Jenkins, teacher of the little people, has demon- 
strated to his satisfaction that a teacher does just as 
much with a small class for one hour as with a large 
Mrs. Jenkins taught twelve 
five-vear-old children one hour and then sent them 


class for five hours. 


home, and Mr. Boynton says they learned as much as 
any class of the same age ever learned in five hours. 
Of course one experiment, however successful, counts 
for little except as a pointer. Now let us have the 


same trial made in many cities; for if one hour in 


school is as good a8 five, we can make quite a saving 
in various ways, and that is going to be an important 
educational factor in the near future. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Now the educators of New Jersey are disgusted 
over an attempt on the part of legislators to reor- 
ganize the educational system of the state. Miss 
Elizabeth A, Allen of Hoboken is opposed to thé 
Stokes bill, and if she does not defeat it, I shall be 
thoroughly surprised. The country through, there 
is not a more skillful legislative tactician from the 
outside, man or woman, than Miss Allen. She has 
intellect, courage, and the various graces to aid her 
in her purpose. 

It is claimed that this bill practically deprives the 
people of any voice in the management of their 
schools; first, by removing boards of education from 
the control of the elective or appointive power; sec- 
ond, by subordinating boards to superintendents and 
business managers. It creates many new and ex- 
pensive effices. In cities of 50,000 or more popula- 
tion it gives the superintendent almost unchecked 
control of the educational department of the schools 
and to the business manager similar power over the 
business departments. The vast patronage of the 
public school system is centralized in these officials. 
About the only function the bill leaves to boards of 
education is that of appropriating money for super- 
intendents and business managers to spend. The 
state superintendent is empowered to remove any 
member of any local board of education, and there 
seems to be no appeal from such action. Under such 
circumstanees, self-respecting men will decline to 
serve the boards of education. Some features of this 
hill distance all other reform efforts. 


STATH STORIES. 


It is an interesting fact that state stories, his- 
tories, and geographies are among the best selling 
book of the times. Stetson’s book on Maine was in its 
second edition a few weeks after it was issued, and 
the Penn Publishing Company’s “Pennsylvania 
Stories” sold the first edition in a single week, and 
the second in ten days after it was issued. I have no 
doubt from what is known in a general way that a 
similar record has been made by “Bay State Stories,” 
Brumbaugh & Walton’s Pennsylvania Historical 
Reader and kindred local readers, histories, and 
stories, 

This is significant, because it opens up a new line 
for developing local attachments. Patriotism de- 
mands the closest anchorage of interest to localities. 
Love for one’s home is indispensable to the noblest 
patriotism. There is no longer any liability to harm 
from sectional attachments and prejudices. There 
are practically no classes of people who are in danger 
from such narrowness. All people are now Ameri- 
cans, and those who love the pines of Maine and 
Michigan, the mountains of New Hampshire and 
Colorado, the historic landmarks of Massachusetts 
and Virginia, the commercial prestige of New York 
and Illinois, the industrial glory of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, the cotton fields of the South, the wheat fields 
of the Northwest, the cornfields of Iowa and Kansas, 
the ranches of Nebraska and Wyoming, and the 
climatie wonders of Florida and California love their 
country all the more because of their local attach- 
ments. The school has a grand mission in teaching 
with ardent affection the stories of every state in 
the Union. 


THE CENTURY QUESTION. 


We have received many communications about the 
twentieth century. We had planned to publish the 
first, but there are so many on both sides of the ques- 
tion that it seems best to let them pass. Some emi- 
nently good men take the view that we are already 
in the twentieth century. ‘They all work from the 
same standpoint; namely, that twelve months had 
passed before the vear 1, and that in consequence ten 
years had passed before the year 10, and, therefore, 
1900 years had passed before the year 1900. It is en- 
tirely evident that those who see it that way will 
never see it in any other. Several diagrams have 
been sent us to prove it. ‘There is no disposition on 


our part to argue the matter. The other point of 
view is that of the Journal; namely, that it is the first 
year until twelve months have passed and after that 
it is the second year, so that it was the 1899th year 
until midnight the 31st of last December, and the 
1900th year will not have passed until midnight the 
31st of next December. We do not see any reason 


- why any one should not enjoy the other point of view. 


Accept their premises that the year one does not be- 
gin until twelve months have passed, and no one can 
quarrel with their conclusions. There is no ques- 
tion but that most of the world takes the view we 
have endorsed. The emperor of Germany is the only 
important civil ruler whe takes the other view, and 
the “Almanac de Gotha,” which is the most scholarly 
almanac in the world, and which represents Germany 
in such matters infinitely better than William, says 
that this year is in the nineteenth century. The 
Journal sees no possible harm in any one’s taking the 
view that twelve months passed before the year one. 
We cannot see it thus. That is all there is to it. 
The communications would all be published if we 
could get the space for it. 


EDUCATION AND IGNORANCE,.—(XV.) 
A CONTRAST. 


THE “JUKES” VERS'S JONATHAN EDWARDS 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


IN CONCLUSION. 

No one can regret more than the writer the omis- 
sion to refer to the descendants of the other children, 
for it is to these lines that most of my personal in- 
vestigation has been directed and, in these, most in- 
teresting leaders and specialists have been discovered. 

Since publishing the first chapters in this series I 
have traced many of the descendants of Mrs. Elihu 
Parsons, the eldest child of Mr. Edwards. They 
have added materially to the figures given in these 
articles, as far as relate to college graduates, physi- 
cians, lawyers, clergymen, and officers in civil and 
military life. The most eminent wing of this 
family is the Ingersol, of whom there are many 
eminent scholars and professional men. They are 
specially prominent in Cleveland, in Oberlin College, 
and in New York city. 

Of the other important branches of the family 
mention should be made of the Porters, centering in 
Hartford, Tyler and Mather, who have helped to 
make Amherst famous, Pollock, Burgwyn, and 
Devereaux of the South, Tyron of Michigan; 
Hooker of Hartford, Whiting and Whitney. ; 

It should ever be kept in mind that with all the 
names that the Edwards blood has helped to make 
distinguished, the name of Edwards has persistently 
kept at the front as an intellectual and moral force, 
and the descendants of Mr. Edwards’ son Jonathan 
have been pre-eminently prosperous and useful. In 
every branch of the family, whatever the new name 
may be, the name of Edwards as a middle name is 
very generally utilized Sometimes it is the first 
name, while Jonathan Edwards as a whole name or 
as the first two names appears with great frequency. 

Between degeneracy intensified by the momentum 
of inheritatice, ignorance, and contaminating com- 
panionship on the one hand, and respectability and 
virtue emphasized by heredity, education, and com- 
radeship on the other, a great gulf is fixed, one that 
is ordinarily impassable by the usual school and 
church, social and industrial conditions. One of 
America’s greatest needs is to discover ways and 
means, new or old, for bridging this gulf so that 
there shall be a highway from the degenerates to the 
regenerates, 


THE SANTA BARBARA INCIDENT. 


When will well-meaning reformers learn that they 
are furnishing amunition for the enemy every time 
they give the public to understand that educational 
affairs are rotten? The opposition can beat them 
ten to one with the ery of fraud, when once the pub- 
‘ic becomes suspicious, 

Reform, but eighteen months old, was quietly laid 
away in its little grave at Santa Barbara by the most 
absurd charge ever coneeived by an ingenious disciple 
of the father of lies. | 
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A year ago last September the reform element 
started out to accomplish great things. Santa Bar- 
bara is a delightful city. Just the place, one would 
think, for reform to thrive. Fred Burke of the At- 
luntie Monthly articles fame was elected superinten- 
dent. He at once proceeded to introduce kinder- 
gurten, drawing, sloyd, nature study, and depart- 
mental work, and he had arithmetic and reading 
taught by the most approved methods, which makes 
cld-timers catch their breath. Geography was bril- 
livntly taaght, and spelling was as appropriately 
shelved. There was absolutely nothing left undone 
that a vivid imagination could suggest. Mr. Rurke 
nade a record in a year, and was called to San Fran- 

The opposition was wide awake. A new city char- 
icr was provided, which made it possible to elect an 
entire new school board for January 1, 1900. Now 
the citizens generally, those who ordinarily control 
public opinion, and the prineipal local paper were 
with Mr. Burke and the reform, but the opposition 
was intense, and when the critical day came, the op- 
position paper charged that the city teachers paid 
Mr. burke ten per cent. of their salaries while he was 
there, and are still paying it to him, now that he tas 
gone to San Francisco. Promptly every teacher in 
the city signed the following, which was published 
in the leading local paper:— 

We, the undersigned, teachers in the public 
schools of Santa Barbara, do each hereby certify that 
we do not now and never have at any time paid any 
percentage from our salaries, or any sum or sums of 
money whatsoever, to any person whatsoever for our 
positions in the Santa Barbara public schools; and 
we further declare, each speaking for himself and 
herself, that as to us the assertion made in Sunday’s 
News that tribute of ten per cent. of our salary has 
heen paid for our positions on the school force of 
this city to Mr. Burke is untrue. 

Nothing could be more ridiculous than this charge. 
There was not a scintilla of a suspicion. It was a 
lie out of whole cloth. ‘There is not a man on earth 
more incapable of such a thing, and his every act and 
manner would convince any sane man that such a 
charge was absurd, And vet the opposition insisted 
upon if. When the teachers denied it, they said, 
“Of course they will deny it.” The full opposition 
ticket was eleeted and largely because that base false- 
hood was published. All that Mr. Burke did for the 
schools practically goes for naught, and progress 
along his lines is at an end. Once shake public con- 
fidence, and any lie will find those who will believe it. 
The idea that Fred Burke would take ten per cent. 
commission is absurd; the idea that it would be paid 
after his connection ceased, is more absurd, and yet 
that barefaced falsehood got in its work, and a com- 
plete overturn resulted. Fortunately, Mr. Burke is 
well out of the way and cannot suffer, but the cause 
suffers. 

Let all reformers who ery fraud remember that 
they are establishing a practice that will react upon 
them with terrific force. If they have any evidence, 
take the ease into court; if they have no evidence, 
keep still. Tred Burke’s enemies can trade on sus- 
picions just as honorably as can any reformers. It 
is diabolical, no matter who does it. Do you say, 
“Oh, but we cannot prove it.” That was just what 
red Burke’s enemies said. Do you say, “Of course 
the guilty ones will deny it.” That was what his 
enemies said. Ife who creates public distrust of the 
school administration in America is the worst enemy 
of the schools. In every community the schools are 
more intelligently and honestly administered than 
any other public interests, and whenever wrong is 
suspected it can be righted best by quiet, prompt, 
cnergetie attention to the matter directly. 


NEW YORK. 

Last week it was a triangular duel between the comp- 
troller, mayor, and board of education; this week it is 
‘ multi-angular one, the board of education, the comp- 
\1oller, Senators Ford, MeCarren, Marshall, Elshey, 
and Grady,.as well as a few papers being the participants. 

And the teachers? Well, they are learning to sing the 
old song “Some Day” with pathos and effect. They are 
‘udying it under the leadership of the comptroller, who 
‘lus far has not got beyond the first line,—‘‘I know not 


school system to consider, 


when the day may be.” However, the teachers are solac- 
ing themselves with the belief that they'll be paid “some 
day,” and cultivating the virtue of resignation, getting 
down to one meal a day, and studying Dick Swiveller’s 
plan of subsistence. 

As matters now stand, a number of bills, in addition to 
those spoken of last week, have been introduced in the 
legislature. They differ greatly in their provisions. Dr. 
Ettinger, president of the Teachers’ Association, has sent 
out the following open letter regarding the matter: — 

It is unfortunate that even in the matter of legisla- 
tive relief for the teachers the same conflict of contend- 
ing interests that was engendered by defects in the 
charter, and was responsible for the sufferings of the 
teachers, should again threaten to make them the vic- 
tims. Contemplated legislation includes several bills 
that contain measures of practical relief. But the 
struggle over the passage of these measures in their en- 
tirety will only repeat the history of the past troubles, 
and embroil the teachers’ interests in a strife of per- 
sonal animosities, borough jealousies, and administra- 
tion differences. 

The teachers ask that measures for their relief be con- 
sidered apart from questions of school organization. 
All parties agree that immediate relief should be granted. 
Then let all insure this by not making measures for this 
purpose depend upon the passage of bills that are sure to 
arouse opposition on account of administrative features 
dealing with the powers of school officials and school 
boards. Let the legislature deal with teachers’ salaries 
first, schoo] administration afterward. The one is im- 
mediate, the other should be approaclied in a cautious, 
deliberative, and concil‘atory spirit. Relieve the present 
strain on teachers’ minds, and at once benefit the schools 
more than any possible change in school administration 
could do in years. W. L. Ettinger. 

President New York City Teachers’ Association 

New York, January 10. 

If the legislators would but heed the suggestion con- 
veyed in this, the situation would be greatly improved. 

Speaker Nixon of the Assemby has appointed the fol- 
lowing committee on public education: Messrs. Lewis of 
Monroe, Russell of Rensselaer, Darrison of Niagara, 
Halleck of Suffolk, Stevens of. Franklin, Griffith of 
Wayne, Remsen of Kings, Smith of Otsego, Kittell of 
Columbia, Plank of St. Lawrence, Frisbie of Schoharie, 
Sloane of Westchester, Herrick of Onondaga. 

It will be noticed that there is no.one representing a 
district in New York county on the committee, and as 
this body will have considerable legislation affecting the 
it seems strange that the 
county is not represented. , 

Assemblyman Maurice M. Meriton of New York has 
introduced a bill by which inspectors of common schools 
shall be empowered to determine the number of pupils 
who shall be permitted to attend each school in the 
school district, and to direct the transfer of pupils from 
one school to another in the same school district. 

At the regular meeting of the board of education held 
this week, J. J. Little was re-elected president. A state- 
ment was read to show the percentage of all moneys ex- 
pended that is used for clerical help. The average in 
Manhattan and the Bronx is the lowest,—one-half of one 
per cent.; Brooklyn has an average of seven-tenths of 
ene per cent.; Queens, two and one-half per cent.; and 
Richmond, five and two-fifths per cent. 

Henry W. Maxwell and J. Edward Swanstrom, whose 
terms as members of the Brooklyn board will expire on 
February 14, announce that they will not accept re- 
appointment. Both have been prominent in Brooklyn 
educational affairs for several years. Mr. Swanstrom 
has served two terms as president, and Mr. Maxwell was 
for a long time chairman of the finance committee. 

A teacher in one of the schools calls attention to the 
fact that pupils are promoted without examination in ac- 
cordance with the consensus of,‘ the best educational 
opinion, but that teachers of ten years’ experience or 
more, when seeking to become principals are compelled 
to pass examination. He quotes the following ques- 
tions given at the last examination for the principals’ 
eligible list :— 

“It is also, 1 think, to be noted that it is above all, 
that philosophy of mind which regards mind as being, 
under more or less disguise, a process of sense-agglutina- 
tion, which will generate a method in the forming of 
mind as pedantic in practice as it is unsound in theory. 
The growth of a mind, etc.,—ad nauseam. 

“Draw up in a series of propositions what you under- 
stand to be the meaning of this excerpt, and give briefly, 
with reasons, your views at to the truth of each proposi- 
ticn. 

“Discuss the following:— 

“The principle of association by previous contiguity 
in consciousness, we affirm to be the one psychological 


underlying all the mechanism of successive 


principle 
associated ideas.”’ 


“<The presence of an idea of result in the motive helps . 
the organism to make its movements precise and accur- 
ate, weeding out the useless movement ideas, and plant- 
ing arrangements for the performance of useful move- 
ments.” 

“Tllustrate this statement and state educational 
corollaries. 

She asks if this method is not putting a premium on 
what the French call le chauffage, so bitterly inveighed 
against in Demolini’s “Anglo-Saxon Superiority.” 

Bonds to the amount of $1,168,483 are to be sold this 
month, the proceeds to go to the purchase of school sites 
and the erection of school buildings this year. 

The statue of the late Dr. Edward A. Sheldon, prin- 
cipal of the Oswego normal school and father of the 
state system of normal schools, erected by the children 
of the public schools of the state, was unveiled at Albany 
on January 11. It was presented to the state by Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction Charles R. Skinner, and 
was accepted by Governor Roosevelt. Addresses were 
delivered by Dr. William T Harris, United States com- 
missioner of education, Dr. W. J. Milne of the Albany 
state normal school, Principal Isaac B. Poucher of the 
Oswego normal school, and Hon. George B. Sloan of 
Oswego. A number of representatives from the city 
were present at the exercises. 

It is said in Albany that the unification plan may not 
pass at the present session. 

The court of appeals had brought before it this week 
a case of much interest to the people of the state regard- ; 
ing the color line in schools, in re Cisco vs. School 
Board of the borough of Queens, New York City. Mr. 
Cisco, a colored citizen, sent his children to the public 
schools in that borough, but admittance was refused 
them on account of their color, and they were ordered to 
the separate colored school. The father refused to send 
his children to this school, and in consequence was twice 
tried before a jury and acquitted each time on the charge 
of violating the compulsory education act, the charge 
being that he refused to send his children to the colored 
school when admittance was denied them at the white 
school. He died shortly after, and then his wife was 
arrested for the same offense, but was never brought to 
trial. She applied for a mandamus to compel the board 
to receive her children in the common schools. 

The supreme court, special term, denied her motion, 
on the ground that the court was bound by the decision 
of the court of appeals in King against Gallagher in 1883. 
Mrs. Cisco appealed, but the decision was affirmed by the 
appellate division. She has now appealed to the highest 
court in the state. 

Ex-Assemblyman Wallace, of the law firm of Wallace 
& Smith, of Jamaica, has appeared for Mrs. Cisco 
throughout. Assistant Corporation Counsel Carr ap- 
peared in opposition. Mr. Wallace asked the court to 
reverse its. decision of 1883. He contended that there 
was great doubt even at that time, and only four mem- 
bers of the court joined in the decision. One of these, 
Judge Earl, joined five years later in an opinion in an- 
other case expressing contrary views. Mr. Wallace con- 
tended that section 383 of the Penal Code had never 
been passed upon by the court of appeals until after the 
decision of 1883, when it was fully sustained by the 
highest court This section makes it a misdemeanor to 
keep children out of any school en account of color. 
He also contended that the compulsory education act of 
1894 was absolutely incompatible with the color distinc- 
tion in schools. He also contended that color distinction 
had been specifically prohibited for years past in schools 
of New York City, where colored schools were permitted, 
but they must be open to all “‘without regard to race or 
color.” As the borough of Queens has been taken into 
New York city, Mr. Wallace contended that this clause 
governs its schools as well as all the other schools of the 
city. He further showed that all the legislation relating 
to colored people since 1883 had manifested the inten- 
tion of the legislature and of the people of this state to 
wipe out color distinction, and the court of appeals now 
had the opportunity to explain to the world that the last 
vestige of enforced color distinction had been wiped out 
of the civilization of the Empire state. ’ 

That the citizens of New York are public-spirited is 
again shown by the moneys given to educational insti- 
tutions during the past few days. John D. Rockefeller 
donated $100,000 to Columbia to endow a chair of psy- 
chology. The same institution has received $500 from 
the Temple Emmanuel-E] for the department of oriental 
languages, and $800 from E. B. Holden, E. R. Holden,’ 
and F. A. Heinz, for the department of mechanical engi- 
neering. Chauncey S. Truax has given to Hamilton 
College $25,000 to be used in completing the new Hall 
of Philosophy. Dorman B. Eaton, the exponent of civil 
service reform, lately deceased, has bequeathed to 
Columbia $100,000 and the same amount to Harvard. 
The bequest of the late Cornelius Vanderbilt to Yale 
College, $100,000, has been paid to that university. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PROSE AND POETICAL 
WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. By Hiram Corson, 
LL.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 303 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

Professor Corson has eminently the right idea of study- 
ing literature. He urges in the Milton volume that his 
prose works should be read for their subject matter and 
their noble, earnest spirit. As an introduction to the 
study of Milton, he brings together all the more impor- 
tant autobiographical passages in his prose and poetical 
works, according to their order in Milton’s life, making 
a hundred pages of autobiography. These exhibit the 
man, his inmost being, which is indelibly marked on all 
that he wrote. Yet, strongly as we can feel his person- 
ality, we need to know some of the facts of his life, and 
a compact biography, which we fail to find in this volume, 
would seem desirable in an “introduction.”” The volume 
contains further selected passages which set forth Mil- 
ton’s idea of true liberty, the poems “Comus,” “‘Lycidas,” 
and “Samson Agonistes,” with the editor’s excellent notes 
on all. 

The unique and particularly valuable portion of the 
book. is the autobiography, which, with its translations 
from the Latin, will be readily appreciated by students. 
The book should meet with instant welcome and adoption 
in college, Milton classes, and from other students and 
readers. 


.THE CAPTURED DREAM. By Octave Thanet. New 


York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 50 cents. 

In this charming little book is found a collection of 
short stories, originally published in Harper’s Magazine. 
They are written in that delightful style so characteristic 
of this writer, and will be eagerly sought after by those 
who appreciate a really fine short story. 

STORIES OF MAINE. By Sophie Swett. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. 278 
pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Stories from the early history of Maine are quite as in- 
teresting and dramatic as the more familiar ones that 
cluster about the colonial settlements at Plymouth, 
Jamestown, and elsewhere. The author of “Stories from 
Maine” has gathered her material from forgotten histo- 
ries, and the musty records of historical societies and the 
neglected incidents prove to be pleasant reading. Often- 
time contemporary characters are allowed to tell the sto- 
ries in their own words, which adds tothe charm. The 
Indians naturally play a large part in the book, but 
Maine’s share in the Revolutionary and Civil Wars, her 
heroes, and her present resources come in for a portion of 
attention. The book should become popular in the 
schools and among the general public of this great state. 
WOTAN, SIEGFRIED, AND BRUNNHILDE. By 

Anna Alice Chapin. New York and London: Harper 

& Brothers. 133 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Miss Chapin has given evidence of careful study and an 
appreciative understanding of the Niebelungen Ring sto- 
ries in two previous volumes, and now in “Wotan, Sieg- 
fried, and Brunnhilde” she discusses these three principal 
characters in Wagner’s operas. Their careers and the 
development of their character is a most interesting 
theme, bringing out, as it does, the’side lights and the 
finer spirit of the four operas. The poetical and the musi- 
cal beauties are dwelt on in sympathetic words. It is a 
book that will please lovers of Wagner, and that will in- 
terest those who know him and his music less well, and 
help them to a truer comprehension of his spirit. 
FRITHJOF, THE VIKING OF NORWAY, AND RO- 

LAND, THE PALADIN OF FRANCE. By Zenaide 

A. Ragozin. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons. 295 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The “Frithjof-Saga” gives a human, vivid picture of 
Norse life in the eighth century or thereabouts before it 
was changed by the advent of Christianity, and the charm 
of folk-lore and of epic poetry clings about the story of 
this Viking hero as retold in modern prose by Zenaide 
A. Ragozin. As a companion piece to Frithjof, the story 
of Roland of France &nd his fight against the Paynims 
is given. These classic, heroic tales are erijoyable stories 
and eminently worth reading. The author has a digni- 
fied, appreciative style that presents the material at its 
best. Such thoroughly good reading as this book is for 
both young and old, leaves small excuse for the worth- 
less and unhealthy reading of which we have so large a 
supply. Here the taste for adventure and imaginative 
writing is gratified, and, at the same time, the reader ac- 
quires a valuable intellectual possession. 

A DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY. By John H. 

Beuchtel. 

LAW. By Paschal H. Coggins of the Philadelphia bar. 

DANCING. By Marguerite Wilson. 

PRACTICAL PALMISTRY. By Henry Frith. 
Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Company. Price, 
50 cents each. 

A handy little book is Beuchtel’s “Dictionary of Myth- 
ology,” with its cyclopedic sketches of characters in Gre- 
cian and Roman mythology. The book on “Law” bears 
the sub-title “How to Keep Out of It,” and explains the 
legal principles involved in ordinary business trans- 
actions and everyday affairs. 

The ignorance of common legal rights and principles is 
surprising, and is too often the cause of ill-will and use- 
less litigation. This book, which instructs in simple, 
clear, practical terms, serves a good purpose. 

. The small volume on “Dancing” begins with the first 

steps, and leads up to the square and round dances, with 

a full list of calls and figures for the german. Palmistry 

is a popular study or amusement, and the handbook on 

this subject by an adept will doubtless find many inter- 
ested readers. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. 
By Norman Hapgood. New York: ‘The Macmillan 
Company. Price, $2.00. 

In this volume the author has endeavored to show Lin- 


coln in a light that reveals the man as he was without 
idealization, and without bringing into undue prominence 
those characteristics which marked the lives of many of 
the prominent men of hig time and locality. As the sub- 
title of this book shows, Lincoln, as the man of the peo- 
ple, occupies so strong a position in history and in the 
affection of his countrymen that the truth of his life and 
career will but serve to strengthen the interest in him. 
This work shows all phases of his life, his elevation from 


politics to statesmanship; his humor and his pathos; his - 


early loves and his later greatness. 
The book is a welcome addition to the many works on 
the same topic. 


PAUPERIZING THE RICH. By Alfred J. Ferris. 


Philadelphia: T. S. Leach & Co. 432 pp. Price, $1.25. _ 


Mr. Ferris’ study of social problems, entitled “Pauper- 
izing the Rich,” is “an inquiry into the value and signifi- 
cance of unearned wealth to its owners and to society.” 
The first part is a diagnosis of the present social status, 
followed by the remedy, which shall bring the whole na- 
tion within the bounds of our present middle class. 

He would have a society of equal opportunities for all, 
with no definite class of large wealth where men’s aspi- 
rations would be raised above the level of material wel- 
fare. The author admits that it is an irridescent dream, 
but argues that it is not impossible of realization when 
income and property shall be redistributed on principles 
of justice. ; 


WABENO, THE MAGICIAN. By Mabel Osgood Wright. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 346 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

“Wabeno, the Magician,” is a sequel to “‘Tommy-Anne 
and the Three Hearts,” which created something of a 
sensation in literature for children a year ago by reason 
of its quaint and bright originality. “Wabeno” fully 
sustains the reputation of its predecessor. Tommy- 
Anee, now grown to twelve years, has dropped the first 
part of her name. She is a genuine outdoor girl, who 
makes a confidant of her dog, and talks to the North 
wind. It is the “Heart of Nature” with which she com- 
munes in this book, and Wabeno, the spirit of wild na- 
ture, an Indian equivalent of the god Pan, is her teacher. 
The spirit of Indian legends mingles delightfully with 
practical, everyday life, making a whole in which the 
imaginative and instructive are combined in an artistic 
and charming manner. But all this is what the “grown- 
ups” see in the book to admire. The child for whom it is 
written finds the story of a little girl, a lovable, toddling, 
baby boy, and two dogs, who want to know the why and 
wherefore of everything they see about them in the fields 
and woods and at the seashore. The mystical, imagina- 
tive answers that fit so.well into the dreams of childhood, 
that personify everything in nature, will help our chil- 
dren to see through the magic glasses that beautified the 
world to Tommy-Anne. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ‘TRAGEDY OF MACBETH. Edited 
by L. A. Sherman. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 199 


pp. 

Professor Sherman of the University of Nebraska has 
prepared his text-book of ‘““Macbeth” with careful thought 
for the needs and the best literary education of the pupil, 
and his judgment gains weight from long experience with 
Shakespeare classes... A few of his ideas are worth space 
here: That quoting opinions of critics in such manuals 
as this hinders the independent perceptions and judg- 
ments of the pupil: that source matter should be used 
wherever possible; that the junior student has no taste 
for parallel passages from other literature, and they are 
best omitted. The notes are made unusually full on the 
reasonable ground that the pupil finds special difficulties 
in beginning to read Shakespeare. 

A long list of questions on each scene focuses attention 


on the artistic construction of the play and its ethic 

meaning. What seems at first sight an overabundance 

of apparatus for study proves decidedly helpful and 
stimulating, and the book should promote a thorough and 
profitable study of the play. 

FRIENDS AND HELPERS. -Compiled by Sarah J. Eddy. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 231 pp. Price, 70 cents. 

In “Friends and Helpers” Sarah J. Eddy has made a 
book about animals that every child will be the better for 
reading. It is the spirit of mercy, kindness, and love that 
she seeks to develop in children She would have them 
appreciate the help and usefulness of all kinds of animals, 
and treat them with considerate kindness. As thought- 
lessness and ignorance are responsible for much suffer- 
ing, this effort to train the child in right relations to ani- 
mals ought to have most excellent effects. The book 
itself is charming with its stories, poems, and particularly 
attractive illustrations. It is always instructive, yet will 
rank with young readers as a story book. We hope to. 
see it widely used in the schools. 

THE HONEY-MAKERS. By Margaret W. Morley. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 424 pp. Price, $1.50. 
For the purposes of most readers what Miss Margaret 

W. Morley has to say about “The Honey-Makers,” more 
plainly called bees, could better be told in smaller com- 
pass. It is hard to imagine that the reading about am- 
brosia and nectar in Greek and other classic literatures 
could stir any one’s desire to know “the important place 
the bee holds in the principal literatures of the world.”’ 
Still, taken for what it is worth, the hundred or more 
pages devoted to this subject have a curious interest and 
show considerable learning. The larger part of the book 
deals with the structure and the habits of bees, of which 
rather too much is quoted from other writers. It is more 
readable, if less instructive, than a scientific treatment 
of the subject. 

GESCHICHTEN YOM RHEIN. Erzahlt von Menco 
Stern. With Vocabulary. New York, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago: American Book Company. 272 pp. Price, 85 
cents. 

The “Stories of the Rhine,” by Menco Stern, offer a 
pleasing variety for German classes. The atmosphere is 
purely German, for the stories are associated closely with 
the river which they follow from source to mouth. Ger- 
man history, geography, literature, customs, and legends 
are bound together with the thread of the Rhine, so that 
the real Germany, in part, at least, is brought vividly to 


‘the mind of the student. The stories are short and 


bright, and seem admirably adapted for easy reading 
classes, for conversation and composition material. 
After the monotony of the pointless and detached para- 
graphs that are often presented in readers and composi- 
tion books, this is a welcome change. The illustrations 
of German scenes are a pleasant addition to the book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Sir Patrick: The Puddock.” Ry L. B. Walford.—*A Summary of 
Ransome’s Short History of England.” Price, 40 cents. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & 

‘Publishing a Book.” By Charles Welsh. Price, 50cents. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

“Milton’s. L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas.”” Edited 
by T. F. Huntington Boston: Ginn & Co, 

“The Divine Pedigree of Man.” By Thomson Jay Hudson. Price, 
$1.50 Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 

‘“& History of American Privateers.’”’ By Edgar Stanton Maclay. 
Price, $3.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. : 

“Plutarch’s Lives.’’ (Vol. 10.) Price, 50 cents. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

“Of Making One’s Self Beautiful.” By Wm.C. Gannett. Price, 
$1.00. Boston: James H. West. 

“Geschichten Vom Rhein.” By Menco Stern. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

“Shakespeare’s King Richard II.”’ Price, 10 cents. New York: 
Cassell & Co. 

“The Light of Scarthey.’’ By Egerton Castle. Price, $1.56 New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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| 


that are 


Series.... 


The. 


Revolutionizing 


Methods of 


Teaching 


Mathematical 


. Werner Arithmetics. 
By FRANK H. HALL. 
A Three-Book Course for Graded Schools. 


The... 


Hall Arithmetics. 


By FRANK H. HALL. 


A Two-Book Course for Graded or Un- 
graded Schools. 


| Book I. For Third and Fourth Grades. 
Arithmetic.” | Cloth. 256 pages. 40 cents. Hall’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
| Book II. For Fifth and Sixth Grades. Cloth. 248 pages. 35 cents. 
Cloth. 288 pages. 4o cents. 
MK | Book III. For Seventh and Eighth Grades. Hall's Complete Anthmetic. 
Cloth. 288 pages. 50 cents. Cloth. 448 pages. 60 cents. 


Hand Book for Teachers using The Werner Arithmetics. Desk Book for Teachers using Hall’s Arithmetics 


Werner School 


EDUCATIONAL 
CHICAGO BOSTON | 


NEW YoRE 


for further information about this notable Series of Arithmetics address | 
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THE MACMILLAN 
| School ‘Text-Books. | 


THE CHILD LIFE RE ADERS . L. CHILD LIFE—AfFirst Reader. Price, 25 Cents. 
ll y II. -CHILD LIFE IN§TALE AND FABLE—A 

BY } Second Reader. Price, 35 Cents. 
ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL, ' Ill. CHILD LIFE IN MANY LANDS.—A 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Brockton, Mass. Illustrated IV. CHI ot LITER 

“Child Life No. I is unquestionably one of the best books for the : Fourth Reader. (IN PREPARATION. ) 

purpose that has ever been published. The author must have had In IMPORTANT FEATURES. 

a nice acquaintance with children as they are to have given them a “The Ay 

book so full of the interests of childhood.”—Joun L. Auger, Ex- Col ors Reading year 
e Superior pictorial and mechanical effect. 


aminer of Teachers, Bennington County, Bennington, Vt. 
} Covers that can always be kept clean. 


Letters From Queer and Other Folk Lewis’s First Manual of English Composition 


A Manual for Teachers. By HELEN M. CLEVELAND. - signed for Use in the Highest Grammar Grade and the Lower High School Grades 
16mo. Cloth, Price, $0.60. 
By Epwin Hersert Lewis, Ph.D., 


Letters from Queer and Other Folk Author of “A First Book in Writing English.” 


1z2mo. Cloth. Price, $0.60. 
for Boys and Girls to Answer. This volume is intended for students of thirteen to fifteen years of age, and 


Book I. For Lower Grammar Grades. 16mo, Price, $0.30. contains one hundred and seventy short exercises. It may be used daily for 
Book II. For Higher Grades. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $0.35. one year, or less often for two years. 
The Latest mere 
te Elementary Chemistry 


By ALBERT L. AREY, C.E., 


Rochester (N. Y.) High School. 
1z2mo. Cloth. Price, go cents. 


SOME LEADING FEATURES: 


Thoroughly Practical. Meets Fully Admission Requirements to 
A Laboratory Manual and a Classroom any College or Scientific School. 

Book. Ample Provision for Review Work. 
Simple Apparatus Required. Covers Fully the Syllabus of the Regents 
Recent Discoveries in the Science Given. of the University of the State of N. Y. 
Adapted to the Needs of the Average An increased Educative Value from this 

High School. Presentation. 


HISTORY ENGLAND 


For High Schools and Academies 


By Karuarine Coman, Ph B, ~ Aare ELIZABETH KIMBALL KENDALL, M.A., 
Professor of -Econvuics.in. Wellesley Golloge. Associate Professor of History in Wellesley College. 
8vo Thirty-one Maps. One Hundred and Twenty-five Illustrations. Sources. . 
List of Important Events. Marginal Notes. Tables. Pr ice, $1.2 5- 


Contents : Chapter I. Physical Characteristics of the British Isles—Chapter II. Race Elements of the Engiish Nation.—Chapter IIT. Foreign Rule. 
—Chapter IV. The Fusion of Races.—Chapter V. The Struggle for the Charter.—Chapter VI. The. Rise of the Commons.—Chapter VII. 
Dynastic Wars.—Chapter VIII. The Tudors and the Reformation.— Chapter IX. England of the Tudors.—Chapter X. The Puritan 
Revolution.—Chapter XI. The Restoration and the Revolution.—Chapter XII. Parties and Party Government.—Chapter XIII. Colonial 
Expansion.—Chapter XIV. The Growth of Democracy.—Chapter XV. The Industrial Revolution.—Chapter XVI. The british Empire. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY. An Outline of Its Development HISTORY OF GREECE. For High Schools and Academies 


By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, By GEORGE WILLIS BOTSFORD, 
Professor of History in Yale University Instructor in the History of Greece and Rome in Harvard University. 
The work contains the important facts, but is not ; schools and academi2s, although with its bibliograph” yyy 
Half crowded with minor details. Half ° ustrations. 
It clearly shows the unity and continuous movement One Hundred ies and other aids to additional study it may be used 
of history. 
It gives full and specific references to the best his- and Leath to advantage by more mature pupils. Its object is to 10 Full Page Maps. 
Leather torical literature, and to all the sources accessible in er te 
English for assigned reading and written reports. Twenty-five ucats pup y, e same 58 Illustrations. 
Each chapter is followed by Suggestive Questions, time give him that knowledge which every intelligent 
Pri .40. Topics for Assigned Studies, and, frequently, by a list " 
ce, $1.40 Illustrations, Price, $1.10. 9 Maps in the Text. 


Allen’s Topical Studies in American History price, so40. Report of Committee of Seven 
Hart’s Source Book of American History Price, $0.60. On the Study of History in Schools Price, $0 50 


Principles of English Grammar —_ Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition 
FOR THE UsE OF SCHOOLS FIRST HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 
i2mo Half Leather Price, $0.75 By GEORGE R. CARPENTER, i2mo Cloth Price, $0.60 


Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia University. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY . 


NEW YORK: 6G Fifth Ave. BOSTON: Tremont Building. 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, 
menial, and nervous exhaus- 
tion. 

Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 


tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


January 24-25: Ohio School Board Asso- 
ciation, Columbus; J. M. Weaver, sec- 
retary, Dayton, O. 

January 25-27: Upper Peninsula Educa- 
tional Association, Ironwood, Mich. 

January 26: Minnesota Educational So- 
ciety, St. Paul; W. G. Smith, secretary, 
Minneapolis. 

January : Utah Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, Salt Lake City. 

January 29: County Superintendents’ 
State Convention, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

February 9: Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Boston; J. A. Pitman, 
secretary. 

February 28-March 1: N. E. A. Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Chicago. 

April 1, 1900: North Central Association 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, St. 
Louis. Mo. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


GOFFSTOWN. Arthur M. Lord of 
South Berwick, Me., has been elected to 
the principalship of one of the public 
schools, and has assumed the duties of his 
position. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The New England school- 
book men met January 8 and had their an- 
nual dinner at Hotel Bellevue. President 
H. I. Smith presided, and short addresses 
were made. Sixteen members were 
present. —— The next meeting of the New 
England Conference of Educational 
Workers, drawing department, will be held 
Saturday, January 20, at 10 a m., at the 
English high school building, Boston. 
Subject: ‘Nature and Art”; address by 


‘Walter Sargent. Henry T. Bailey, chair- 


man. Olive E. Underhill, Lowell, secre- 
tary. 

NEWTON. The monthly meeting of 
the Newton Education Association was 
held January 10 in the Newton high school 
building at Newtonville. There was a 
large gathering of members, who listened 
to an interesting address on ‘‘Woman’s 
Work in British Local Government,’ 
given by Mrs. Widrington of London, Eng. 

SPRINGFIELD. Figures have just 
been compiled showing the total enroll- 
ment in the local schools for the year end- 
ing in June. During that year 10,786 
pupils were enrolled, a gain of 742 over 
the year previous. This, it is argued, 
bears out the statement made often in 
school circles, that the city should build 
one new school building a year, merely to 
keep pace with the normal- increase in the 
school population. There is not a school 
building in the city which will accommo- 
date the 742 pupils who were added to the 
school population during the year. The 
new high school has only 622, while the 
Central-street school has 692 pupils, these 
being the two largest buildings in the city. 
The Forest Park school, which was opened 
a year ago this month, has 482 pupils in 
thirteen rooms, besides a kindergarten 
with thirty-four pupils. For the past sev- 
eral years there has been a nearly steady 
increase in the school population. These 


are the figures for the six years past: 1894, 
7,637; 1895, 8,304; 1896, 8,717; 1897, 9,488; 
1898, 10,044; 1899, 10,786. 

MEDFORD. Walter Scott Dickson, a 
wealthy retired shoe manufacturer of 
Salem, has endowed Tufts College with 
$50,000 for the purpose of establishing a 
new professorship. The only condition 


.attending the endowment is that Rev. Ed- 


win C. Bolles, formerly pastor of the First 
Universalist church of Salem, be made pro- 
fessor of English and American literature, 
at a salary of $2,000 per year, for the term 
of his natural life. 

CAMBRIDGE. The bequest of Edward 
Austin, a Boston merchant, who left $500,- 
000 to Harvard for scholarships in 1898, 
has been arranged for. The settlement of 
the estate gave a total of $425,000, which 
the president and fellows voted to dispose 
of as follows: Of the income, $2,000 will 
be given in eight, installments of $250. 
There are also eight teaching fellowships, 
of $500 cash, in the graduate school. One 
thousand dollars was also given for a 
traveling scholarship in architecture; 
$4,000 for teachers assigned in medical in- 
vestigation; and $3,000 for other bene- 
ficiary purposes.——At a meeting of the 
board of overseers of Harvard College 
January 10, it was voted to concur with the 
president and fellows in appointing James 
A. Noyes a member of the university coun- 
cil, and also in the election of B. L. Robin- 
son, Ph.D., as Gray professor of syste- 
matic botany. A committee of three was 
appointed, with a committee of the corpo- 
ration, to consider the franchise in voting 
for overseers. 

ANDOVER. Miss Elizabeth R. Hoar 
has resigned her position as a teacher in 
the Maple-street school at Danvers, and 
accepted the position of supervisor of 
music in the Andover schools. 

IPSWICH. Miss Condon, who has re- 
signed as teacher of drawing in the schools 
of Ipswich, has been succeeded by Miss 
Ratskey. Miss Condon has accepted a 
position as supervisor of drawing in the 
schools of Manchester, Conn. 


CONNECTICUT. 


DANIELSON. Principal Somes has 
completed his report upon the eyes of the 
pupils of the Killingly high school and the 
graded schools of Danielson. In accord- 
ance with a recent law, the examination 
of the eyes of the pupils was begun about 
two months ago, and Principal Somes has 
had personal charge of the testing, except 
in the four lower rooms. The total num- 
ber of scholars enrolled in the schools 
during the fall term was 394, of whom 351 
were tested as to their vision. The eyes 
of twenty-six scholars only were found to 
be defective, a most remarkable showing 
in comparison with results obtained in 
other places. There were only four who 
were actually near-sighted, and three 
whose eyes were differently focused. In 
most of the cases, where the eyesight was 
recorded as defective, the vision was 
nearly normal, the scholars being only 
partially near-sighted. A detailed ac- 
count of the test will be sent to the state 
board of education, and the parents of the 
children whose eyes were defective will be 
notified. 

NEW HAVEN. The third annual 
meeting of the Society of College Gymna- 
sium Directors opened December 29, with 
an attendance of about thirty directors 
from a score of colleges and universities. 
The first session was opened with the ad- 
dress of the president, Dr. Dudley A. Sar- 
gent of Harvard, who briefly outlined the 
work of the convention and reviewed the 
progress of the work of the gymnasia of 
the country. Dr. Edward Hitcheock of 
Amherst College followed with an address 
on “What action can be taken to increase 
the dignity and importance of the physical 
work in the estimation of college authori- 
ties?”’ detailing his own long experience 
and the results of his work. Dr. W. G. 
Anderson of Yale delivered a brief ad- 
dress on “What is the best means of pre- 
venting students from entering athletic 
contests when in a crippled condition.” 


The Grandest Treasure. 
One of the fondest, hap- 
piest anticipations of a 
mother’s heart is that by 
her husband’s ear- 
nest toil, and by 
careful economy on 
both their 


ports they shall 
able to lay B 


by alittle store 
which the 
baby when it is 
own to man- 
ood or wom- 
anhood shall 
have as its own 
private pos- 
session. 

But every 
wife who ex- 
pects to be- 
come a mother may provide a far more 
valuable treasure for her little one’s future 
than can ever be contained in any savings 
bank if she will take the proper care of her 
own health and ag fe condition durin 
the time when the by is expected. An 
if every husband would feel it his bounden 
duty to see that all possible means are 
adopted to carry his wife safely through 
this critical time, he will help to bequeath 
to his offspring that health and natural 
vigor which is the grandest fortune a father 
can bestow. 

“During the tt year I found myself pr 
nant and rapidly failing health,” 
W. J. Kidder, of Hill Dale Farm, (Enosburg 
Center) Enosburg, Vt., in a grateful letter to Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N.Y. ‘I suffered dread- 
fully from bloating and urinary difficulty. I was 

owing perceptibly weaker each day and suf- 
fered much sharp pain at times. felt that 
something must be done. I sought zoe advice 
and received a prompt reply. I followed your 
directions and took twelve bottles of Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription, and also followed your 
instructions. I bega to improve immediately, 
my health became excellent, and I could do all 
my own work (we live on a good sized farm). I 
walked and rode all I could, and enjoyed it. I 
had a‘short easy confinement and have a 
healthy baby boy.” 

Prescription ’’ is the only pro- 

rietary medicine in the world invented 
an educated physician and scientific 
specialist for the one specific purpose of 
restoring health and strength to the dis- 
tinctly feminine organism. It is a prompt 
relief and permanent cure for every form 
of female complaint or weakness.: _ 

No remedy relieves constipation so 
quickly and effectually as Dr. Pieice’s 
Pleasant Pellets. 


——Professor George T. Ladd of the de- 
partment of philosophy at Yale Univer- 
sity has finished his lecture tour in India, 
where he went after his sojourn in Japan. 
In India, as in Japan, the Yale philosopher 
was received with marked favor and dis- 
tinguished honor. Mr. Tata, a Parsee and 
very wealthy, tendered Professor and Mrs. 
Ladd a reception at his residence, the 
largest private house in Bombay. An 
American Thanksgiving dinner, to which 
a number of business men and mission- 
aries were invited, was given to Professor 
and Mrs. Ladd by the Rev. E. S. Hume, 
Yale, 1870. The three weeks’ course of 
lectures was delivered under the auspices 
of the University of Bombay, the vice- 
chancellor presiding at the first and last 
of the series. 


\ 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. Andrew Carnegie has 
given to Cooper Union $300,000 for the es- 
tablishment of a day school, similar in 
scope to the present night school, the ob- 
ject of which will be to give such prac- 
tical instruction as shall enable young 
men to become first-class and skilled 
workmen. The school, which will com- 
plete the last department of the original 
plans of Peter Cooper, the founder of 
Cooper Union, will be technically known 
as the mechanic’§ art high school of 
Cooper Union.——The Schoolmasters’ As- 
sociation of New York and vic‘nity he'd i's 
ninety-fifth regular monthly meeting on 
Saturday, January 13. The association 
discussed the question of college entrance 
requirements in Latin. Caskie Harrison, 
John .T. Buchanan, Harry F. Towle, and 
yeorge H. Hooper opened this discussion. 


CROSBY'S COLD and CATARRA CURR. 


head, sore throat,and influenza. It does not 


The best remedy known for cold in the Prepared 
contain cocaine, morphine. nor narcotic of only by af 
any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


If not found at druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 


Beware of Substitutes. 


A Brain Preservative. A Complete Restorative 


of the Bodily Functions, 


/ CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


‘is A ; Is not a medicine. It is an essential-food for the nourishment 
: « and sustenance of the brain and body. Sleeplessness, nervous 
exhaustion, 


inability to work or study is only Brain Hunger. 


This vital nutriment will always relieve, and, by its regenera- 
tive power to the blood, restore vitality to the system, and 
give endurance fur mental labor without exhaustion. 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder 
“Se from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of 
_ Wheat, formulated by Prof. Percy more than 30 years ago, It 
contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


56 W. 25th Street, 
New York City. 


——The Cuban Educational Association, 
which was formed by General Joseph 
Wheeler and Gilbert E. Herroun about a 


_year ago, has elected the following officers 


for the coming year: President, General 
Joseph Wheeler; secretary and treasvrer, 


Gilbert E. Herroun; directors, General - 


Wheeler, Genera! Leonard Wood, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Ferdinand W. Peck, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Albert Shaw, 
William H. Baldwin, Jr., and Gilbert E. 
Herroun. In the past year more than 200 
young men from Cuba and Puerto Rico, 
between the ages of fourteen and eigh- 
teen, have been allotted to educational in- 
stitutions. General Wheeler has not yet 
sent any pupils from the Philippines, but 
he has a number under examination with 
a view to determining their worth. 

SYRACUSE. The will of Erastus F. 
Holden, disposing of an estate of nearly 
$1,000,000, has been filed. The public be- 
quests are: Syracuse University, $25,000; 
Syracuse women’s and children’s hospital, 
$5,000; and Onondaga county orphan asy- 
lum, $2,000. The widow receives $200,000, 
and each of the four children will receive 
more than $100,000. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


James G. Gulick, lately appointed super- 
intendent of schools of the province of 
Mayaquez, Puerto Rico. died recently 
while on his way to that place of menin- 
gitis. Mr. Gulick was twenty-five years 
of age, and was graduated from Harvard. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


MORGANTOWN. ‘The winter quarter 
convocation of West Virginia University 
was held January 2. The convocation ac- 
dress was delivered by Dr. Charles W. 
Dabney, president of the University of 
Tennessee, on “Washington’s Interest in 
Education.” President Raymond, in his 
quarterly report, announced that two 
friends of the university had given $5,400 
to pay for a new pipe organ for the uni- 
versity chapel. He also reported an in- 
creased attendance of 150 students over 
last year, and the strengthening of many 
departments. Most of his report was 
taken up with an interesting discussion of 
the elective system recently adopted by 
the university. The degree of bachelor of 
arts was conferred upon five students.—— 
At the spring convocation President Jor- 
dan of Leland Stanford University will de- 
liver the address. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


OHIO. 


WILLIAMSBURG. Mrs. Algotha Wast, 
the oldest school teacher in the state of 
Ohio, died at her home here December 30, 
at the advanced age of ninety-nine years. 
She has taught school regularly for 
seventy-eight years, and was known to be 
the oldest school teacher in Ohio, if not 
in the entire United States. 

CINCINNATI. Former Superintendent 
of Schools William H. Morgan died at his 
home January 3, after a short illness. Mr. 
Morgan was born in New York April 16, 
1837, and began teaching in this city in 
1856, afterward serving in different posi- 
tions until 1889, when he was elected 
superintendent of schools, succeeding Dr. 
E. E. White, serving in that capacity till 
June, 1899. Mr. Morgan married, in 1858, 
Miss Eliza Bushnell, sister of Governor 
Bushnell of Ohio. Their children now liv- 
ing are John Davis Morgan, Asa Bushnell 
Morgan, and Mrs. Helen Morgan-Stewart. 
--—The public schools closed Tuesday, 
January 2, to attend the funeral of the late 


ex-Superintendent William Morgan.—— - 


Cincinnati wants a new high school, and 
an appropriation of $300,000 will be asked 
for to erect four new school buildings. 
COLUMBUS. At the sixteenth annual 
session of the Ohio Association of School 
Examiners, held last month, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, S. A. Stilwell, Waynesville; 
vice-president, G. W. Brumbaugh, Day- 


There is more catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, and 
by constantly failing to cure with local 
treatment, pronounced it incurable. Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufacture1 by F. J. Cheney & Co.., 
Toledo, O., is the only constitutional cure 
on the market. It is taken internally in 
doses from ten drops to a teaspoonful. It 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. They offer one hun- 
dred dollars for any case it fails to cure. 
Send for circulars and testimonials. Ad- 
dress, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists. 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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Js an EXACT Science 

Thirty years of SPECIALLY APPLIED 
chemistry has been put into the pak g 
ing of Each suc- 
ceeding CARTER’S INKS; year will 
be another added to the 30 past with 
the result of keeping Carter’s Ink the 


acknowledged standard it has been 
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ton; Secretary and treasurer, H. H. 
Philps, Lexington; executive committee, 
H. A. Stikes (chairman), Delaware, F. B. 
Dyer, Madisonville, Homer B. Williams, 
Sandusky. Resolutions were adopted rec- 
ommending the establishment of five state 
normal schools. Minor amendments to 
sections 4069 and 4071 of the revised 
statutes, merely technical, were recom- 
mended. The association will meet in Co- 
lumbus one year hence. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Dr. Franklin W. Fiske, 
president of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, has resigned, and will retire 
from active work next May. He will then 
have completed his fortieth year of con- 
nection with the seminary, and will be 
eighty years old.——E. R. Boyer, a former 
assistant to Superintendent E. Benjamin 
Andrews, has accepted the position of di- 
rector of the new Chicago Institute, 
founded by Mrs. Emmons Blaine. Mr. 
Boyer will have the general business ad- 
ministration of the school and oversight 
of buildings and equipments. He will, at 
the same time, be a member of the teach- 
ing faculty. 


INDIANA. 
State Fditor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 
The State Teachers’ Association.— 


Superintendent W. H. Glascock of Bloom- 
ington made an ideal presiding officer. 
His address on “Art in Education” was 
one of the best that has ever been given 
to the association. Indiana will do well 
if she heeds his plea for the rational and 
scientific teaching of art in all her schools. 
George R. Wilson, superintendent of Du- 
Bois county, as chairman of‘the executive 
committee, had everything so definitely 
arranged that the whole meeting. went 
through without friction. The new 
scheme of admisrsicn by ticket worked well, 
and secured a paid enrollment of about 
1,100. The Rev. F. E. Dewhurst is always 
a welcome speaker -to Indiana teachers. 
He more than sustained his reputation in 
his address on “Some of the Social As- 
pects of Education.” The paper was ably 
discussed by Vice-President Brown of 
Earlham and Professor J. D. Forest of 
Butler. Mrs. May Wright Sewall, in her 
paper on “The Relation of Society to the 
School,” deplored the fact'that teachers do 
not take a more active part in community 
affairs. “The Management of Children 
During Barly Adolescence” was ably pre- 
sented by President A. H. Yoder of Vin- 
cennes University. Professors Davis and 
Bell of Indiana University followed in two 
splendid discussions. Principal Charles 
E. Emerich of the manual training high 
school, Indianapolis, spoke on ‘‘Manual 
Training.” As the leader of manual train- 
ing in the state, he spoke with authority. 
He exhibited a number of interesting re- 
sults from his own school. The annual 
address was given by the Hon. John L. 
Griffiths of Indianapolis; subject, “Kip- 
ling.” The address was scholarly and elo- 
quent, 
has pleased the audience better. Superin- 
tendent Goss of Indianapolis gave one of 
his characteristic papers on “The Schol- 
astic Phase of Education.” His plea for 
better scholarship on the part of the 


Vacancies for September. 


Four Superintendencies — $2.000 to $4.500. 

Eleven Superintendencies — $1,200 to $2 000. 

Fifteen Principalships — $700 to $1,200. 

Also vaeancies in High School Principalships, 
College Presidencies, and Professorships. Vacan- 
cies for Training Teachers, Supervisors, special‘sts 
ore High School Assistants, grade teach- 

Now is the time to register for September open- 
ings. Send for our 144-page catalogue and hand- 


ook, Address 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


133 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. 


No annual address in recent years - 


teacher is unanswerable. Superintendent 
Sanders of Rensselaer opened the discus- 
sion. Superintendent John W Carr of An- 
derson read a paper on “Means of Increas- 
ing Interest in Indiana History.”’ Profes- 
sor Hodgin of Earlham and Superintend- 
ent Ogg of Kokomo ably discussed it. 
Growing out of this paper was a resolution 
calling for the appointment of a committee 
to devise means for the better study of 
Indiana history, and also ways for the 
preservation of historical documents, 
relics, etc. By resolution the association 
provided for a council of education, to con- 
sist of twenty-five members. The duty of 
the council is to study and report upon 
special problems in education. The two 
vacancies in the Reading Circle board 
were filled by the reappointment of Super- 
intendent Goss of Indianapolis and by the 
appointment of Superintendent McDaniels 
of Madison as the successor of Professor 
Woodburn of Indiana University. Super- 
intendent R. I. Hamilton of Huntington 
is the president-elect for next year. 
Superintendent Will P. Hart of Covington 
will direct the affairs of the executive 
committee. President W. A. Bell of An- 
tioch College, for many years a leading 
member of the association, was a welcome 
visitor. President John W. Cook of fhe 
DeKalb (Ill.) normal school gave a strong 
address to the county superintendents on 
“The Teaching of Arithmetic.” 


ARKANSAS. 


LITTLE ROCK. The recent meeting 
of the Western Arkansas Association was 
attended by 125 teachers, many of whom 
continued their trip to Memphis, to be 
present at the S. E. A. One of the very 
pleasant occasions of the state meeting 
was a reception tendered by the Little 
Rock teachers to visiting delegates The 
papers were all well received, particularly 
those dealing with the questions of ‘“‘Town- 
ship Organization,” by Mr. Leper. and 
“School Revenues,” by Editor James 
Mitchell, Little Rock, and Superintendent 
Holloway of Fort Smith. The latter 
papers were published quite extensively, 
and are to be inserted in all the local 
papers throughout the state that use a 
-patent inside. It is hoped by this means 
that a campaign of education may be 
started among the people looking toward 
increased revenues through constitutional 
provisions. The average school term and 
the amount of expenditures per capita 
student are altogether inadequate to meet 
the requirements of an educated citizen- 
ship. The president-elect of the associa- 
tion is Miss Reed of Fayetteville-——The 
meeting at Memphis of the Southern Edu- 
cational Association was the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the association. 
Arkansas probably, next to Tennessee, had 
the largest representation. 

‘The text-book uniformity fight that has 
been waging in the forty-three counties 
which voted for it is about over. Twelve 
publishing houses were in the field con- 
tending for the adoption of their books. 
The returns are not in, but the indications 
point to a pretty distribution among all. 
The American Book Company and Ginn & 
Co. have probably gotten more than any 
of the other houses. The B. F. Johnson 
& Co. people of Richmond, Va., have re- 
ceived not a little of the business. The 
books adopted cannot be changed inside of 
six years. Special (graded) school dis- 
tricts are excluded from the provisions of 
the law, provided it is their desire. 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, PETE W. Ross, Morris. 


The State Association for 1899 is now a 
thing of the past. Herewith are some of 
the ideas presented and advocated: The 
general officers for the next year are: 
President, Dr. Waite A. Shoemaker, St. 
Cloud; corresponding secretary, Principal 
D. E. Cloyd, Minneapolis; recording sec- 
retary, Miss Jessie E. Stevens, Minne- 
apolis; treasurer, County Superintendent 
C. G. Schultz, Minneapolis. At the joint 
session of the child study and elementary 
sections, under the discussion of proper 
subjects for children under seven, draw- 
ing, reading, writing—in short, anything 
that forced a growth that was not natural 
—came in for protest and objection. 
Superintendent S. S. Parr of St Cloud was 
warmly applauded when he stated that if 
he had his way he “would abolish schools 
entirely until the child is ten years old.” 
Both the county superintendents and the 
high school men introduced the innovation 
of a banquet this year; they may become 
regular features hereafter. The reminis- 
cences of Dr. Kiehle in the former were 
one of the most enjoyable speeches of the 
entire sessions. In the college section the 
requirement of Greek for the degree of A. 
B. brought the following opinions: Pro- 
fessor Fossum of St. Olaf thinks that “it 
would break a continuous precedent for 
ages not to require the Greek; eminent 
men of science state that Greek students 
are most proficient in the study of science; 
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a better knowledge of English grammar 
could be obtained from one year’s study of 
Greek and Latin than by five years’ study 
of the English. Dr. James Wallace of 
Macalester said that ‘Greek had been 
malignantly attacked not without avail; 
the enemies of Greek constantly steal 
Greek terms to enrich their own lan- 
guages; yet he did not think that Greek 
was necessary for a libéral education, as 
the Greeks themselves did not study a 
foreign language, but relied entirely upon 
their own.” Professor L. W. Chaney of 
Carleton stated that “he had traveled over 
the Greek course; that the attempt to use 
English as a linguistic training was a 
sorry failure; he believed that a certain 
amount of linguistic ‘torment’ was essen- 
tial to the human mind; a dead language 
might be dissected without harm to the 
language; not so a live language.” 
fessor Folwell of the State University con- 
fessed that “for many years he stood out 
for the traditional course for the degree 
of A. B., but that he had fallen from 
grace; he would confer the degree speci- 
fying honors in certain branches; the de- 
gree .was of less account than it used to 
be.”” In the associated school boards sec- 
tion the discussion of compulsory educa- 
tion developed the fact that the board 
members feel that the law should be en- 
tirely enforced. F. H. Peterson of Moor- 
head called attention to the fact that, 
under the present law in this state, incor- 
rigibles can easily be sent to the truancy 
school at Red Wing; he felt that a strong 
movement ought to be inaugurated for the 
enforcement of the compulsory law to 
keep in school that great army of children 
at the age of thirteen to fourteen years. 


DR. TAYLOR. 


I know of no educator who, in char- 
acter, scholarship, and influence is more 
nearly an ideal educational leader than 
Dr. Albert R. Taylor, who has been for 
seventeen years the principal of the Kan- 
sas state normal school at Emporia. It 
is impossible to specify all the elements 
which go to make up such a leader. All 
in all, there is not a more efficient nor- 
mal school. In scholarship, in profes- 
sional spirit, in perfection of methods, in 
up-to-date variety, and in wholesome 
moral tone I have not found its superior. 
It has the great advantage of being the 
only normal school in the state, and of 
having the loyalty of the teachers of 
every one of the 105 counties and of all 
the cities. There is not a city or county 
in which Dr. Taylor is not well known, 
not one in which there are not students 
of his among the teachers. 

1 have never known a plan through 
which every student in a school of 1,200 


is so thoroughly and wisely known and - 


looked after as here. Every teacher has 
a special group of not more than fifty, of 
whom he is supposed to know very fully. 
To this special teacher they go for all 
consultations, before they present their 
case to the president. The students room 
in town, here, there, and everywhere. 
There is a professional nurse who spends 
the school hours in the emergency room 
attending to every case of accident or ill- 
ness that may arise. She also visits 
every student’s room, to satisfy herself 
that conditions of health are satisfactory. 
Light, heat, and ventilation of the rooms 
are carefully studied. Of every graduate, 
even, Dr. Taylor has at hand not only his 
record as a student, but a synopsis of his 
success in every position he has occupied 


since graduation 
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‘Itis Incontrovertible! 


The Editor of the *‘ Christian Million,” ‘ 
under the heading of General Not 
> “A good article will stand its own 
) merits, and we may rely upon it it nothing P 
) will continue long which does not, in a more 
) or degree, rmonize with the state- 
) ments which are concerning it,’’ 


’ Mr. Hall Caine, 

») Author of Deemster,” “The Manx- 
) man,” ** The Christian,” etc., when speak- 
) ing on “Criticism,” recently, said :-— 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 
have launched a new magazine, edited by 
Frederick A. Richardson,—the Interna- 
tional Magazine. It is sure to be 
scholarly, brilliant, and progressive, 
The first number has articles by Edouard 
Rod, “‘Later Evolutions of French Criti- 
cism’’; N. S. Shaler, “Influence of the 
Sun”; John Trowbridge, “Recent Ad- 
vance in Physical Science’; Norman 
Hapgood, “The Theatrical Syndicate’; 
Charles DeKay on “American Artists.” 
It is distinctively a magazine of con- 
temporary thought. It is scholarly with- 
out being technical. It presents scien- 
tific principles without scientific phraseology. 
Some of the names announced, in 
which American readers have special in- 
terest, are:— 
Josiah Royce, Harvard University; 
Edward B. Titchener, Cornell Univer- 


sity; Franklin H. Giddings, Columbia 
University; C. H. Toy, Harvard Univer- 
sity; F. B. Jevons, University of Dur- 


ham; William P. Trent, University of the 
South; John C. Van Dyke, Rutgers Col- 
lege; Georges Perrot, Paris University; — 
Joseph LeConte, University of California; 
Sir Archibald Geikie, London; Russell 
Sturgis, Th. Ribot, Patrick Geddes, 
Kuno Francke, Oswald Kulpe, Paul H. 
Hanus, H. T. Finck, Clement Scott, 
Brander Matthews, F. Marion Crawford. 

The International Monthly will be pub- 
lished at $3.00 a year, and twenty-five 
cents for a single number. 


TRE GROWTH OF THE SOUTH. 

The majestic current of prosperity and 
progress which is sweeping over the 
‘South is broadening with every swing of 
time’s pendulum. Every ship that leaves 
her ports for foreign shores is heavier 
laden, every mile of railroad trackage is | 
bearing the burden of greater trains, | 
Her broad acres are intelligently tilled, 
and her harvests tell of abundant riches. 
The hum of her spindles has supplanted 
the old-time plantation melodies. Her 
towns are fast becoming cities. Her 
thousands invested in industrial enter- 
prises are rapidly changing into millions. 
The mountains and vaileys are lifting up 
their voices in the grand anthem of 
prosperity. 

From the turbid Mississippi to the At- 
lantic, and from the Ohio to the Gulf, an 
industrial evolution, more mighty in its 
significance, more powerful in its influ- 
ence than any the world has ever known, 
is being wrought. The pulse beatings of 
this awakening are felt in every artery of 
trade and commerce in this and foreign 
lands. Sections in the North where gen- 
erations have succeeded each other in 
controlling the markets in cotton goods 
confess their inability to meet the more 
practical conditions of manufacturing in 
the South. Her people are in earnest and 
have set their faces toward the goal of 
prosperity with a determination kindled 
by hope and augmented by success 
already attained.—From ‘The Empire of 
the South,” 184 pp. quarto size, 500 illus- 
trations, sent for 15 cents to cover post- 
age by George C. Daniels Northeastern 
passenger agent, 228 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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KANSAS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


All agree that the recent meeting was 
one of the most satisfactory and success- 
ful the association has ever held. The 
enrollment was smaller than for some 
years past, being about 160 less than last 
year. If, however, all who attended had 
paid fees, the membership would probably 
have surpassed that of any previous year. 
‘Superintendent Dyer is an excellent pre- 
siding officer, and his care in keeping the 
meeting free from interruption at. the 
doors gave great satisfaction. The execu- 
tive committee had arranged a _ head- 
quarters room at one of the hotels, with 
the expectation that it would give the 
ladies of the association better social op- 
portunities than they have found hereto- 
fore. The association headquarters em- 
ployed a stenographer and typewriter for 
the accommodation of members. Presi- 
dent Dyer’s inaugural address urged the 
importance of higher education as the 
most practical education for life. The 
ofticers elected for the ensuing year were 
chosen in a most democratic manner by 
the assembling of members in separate 
meeting for each congressional district. 
Superintendent Fairchild of Ellsworth, 
who is also president of the board of re- 
gents of the State Agricultural College, is 
president of the association for the ensu- 
ing year. 

The leading points in the resolutions 
adopted recommend an exhibit at Paris at 
the exposition, the continued support of 
educators for temperance and the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition law, the estab- 
lishment of manual training in the state 
reform school, and the securing of legis- 
lation to strengthen our compulsory edu- 
eation law and to provide for a more 
equitable distribution of taxation for the 
support of schools. Although the legisla- 
ture does not meet until more than a year 
from now, a committee was appointed to 
manage a campaign for the legislation de- 
sired, it being the opinion that the cam- 
paign for nomination and election gives 
a good chance for influencing future 
action. One hundred and fifty dollars was 
appropriated for the printing and other 
such expenses of this committee. A com- 
mittee of the Grand Army of the Republic 
urged the adoption of a resolution con- 
demning the United States History which 
the Text-Book Commission adopted some- 
thing over two years ago. The purpose 
of this effort was to secure the influence 
of the State Association for additional 
legislation on state adoption. It is said 
that an effort will be made to amend the 
text-book law so as to allow the canceling 
of a contract if a book adopted is found 
to be unsatisfactory. The leaders in the 
attack on the state history criticise the 
committee on resolutions very sharply for 
refusing to deal with the subject. Ten 
thousand copies of a twenty-four-page cir- 
cular had already been issued, and the 
matter will be presented to the people of 
the state by this means and such others 
as can be devised. The committee on 
awards for attendance recognized Jewell 
county and Lane county for county prizes, 
Fort Scott and Weir City for city prizes. 

An organization of college presidents 
formed plans for an attempt in the next 
meeting of the legislature to secure the 
adoption of a standard for the degreee of 
bachelor of arts. The recognition of these 
degrees in the requirements for state cer- 
tificates necessitates the fixing of some 
definite standard of excellence. 

Among the other features of the meet- 
ing was a gathering of the State Federa- 
tion of Social Science. Manual training 
seemed to be the matter of special im- 
portance with the ladies of this federation, 
and their influence possibly had much to 
do with the resolution adopted concerning 
the state reform school. 

A Round Table was organized by the 
teachers of pedagogy in the various insti- 
tutions of the state, and the interest was 
so great that they will probably hold one 
other meeting during the year besides 
their State Association Round Table. 

A conference of those who expect to at- 
tend the department of superintendence 
at Chicago resolved to invite the associa- 
tion to Topeka for 1902, in the event of its 
appearing that the assoc‘ation will go 
away from Chicago. 

Among the attractions of the assoc‘ation 
should be mentioned the music by the 
famous Modoc Club of Topeka and the le:- 
ture by Professor Byron W. King of Pitts- 
burg, Penn. 

The state board of education met, as 
usual. The question as to what colleges 
should be approved for the state certificate 
was the most important. The board 
adopted a requirement that each ac- 
credited college shall have at least a hun- 
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dred volumes of strictly pedagogical books 
in its library, and shall have other appro- 
priate equipment. Some of the colleges 
seeking recognition were blocked by the 
above requirements, and some heretofore 
accredited were notified that they must 
come up to the standard or be dropped. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 


There was a large audience at the 
school of pedagogy, New York Univer- 
sity, on January 8 to hear J. Liberty 
Tadd of Philadelphia deliver his lecture 
on “Art and Real Manual Training in 


Education” before the Society for . the 
Comparative Study of Pedagogy. 

This society, which has been organized 
for several years, holding monthly meet- 
ings, began this year to provide for public 
sessions. The aim of the society is to se- 
cure a full presentation of all forms of 
educational progress, and to provoke a 
free, scientific discussion of their values. 
The public sessions enable the society to 


realize this more adequately by present- - 


ing the leaders, in each variety of prog- 
ress, to public audiences of teachers and 
educators. 

Mr. Tadd is director of the Public In- 
dustrial Art School of Philadelphia, and 
author of several works on art and edu- 
cational methods, etc. He has been ex- 


. perimenting on the problems of educa- 


tional methods in his schools in Phila- 
delphia during a period of more than 
twenty years, and the lecture, with its 
demonstrations of lantern slides and 
drawing and sketching on the _ black- 
boards by several of his pupils, presented 
the results of these experiments as they 
have gradually worked themselves out in 
the manual training course of study. 

In the coume of his entertaining and 
instructive lecture, Mr. Tadd said: “Our 
methods differ very much from’ those 
taught in the ordinary schools, and con- 
sist: (1) In the practical development of 
the organism itself, the hand, the eye, 
and the intelligence being developed 
through conscious control into automatic 
control. (2) In the use of powerful re- 
formatory practices at certain periods for 
the purpose of getting certain results. 
(2) In exercises in different mediums, 
such as wood and clay, for the acquisition 
of dexterity and skill in shaping various 
concepts. (4) In exercises suited to give 
accurate and permanent organic memo- 
ries of the environment. These memories 
are gained: (1) From nature, at periods 


hs.Colds 


Coug 


when impressions are most vivid—the 
nascent period—the objects employed be- 
ing animals, flowers, insects, minerals, 
etc. (2) From works of art and orna- 
ment of the best periods, and in creative 
designing in various mediums. 

The whole process is a mode of 
thought-expression, just as speech is a 
mode of thought-expression, and as music 
or writing are modes of expression; and 
we are obliged to make certain funda- 
mentals in our work automatic, as is done 
in the other modes of expression mentioned. 

I have no sympathy with the manual 
training methods that make the use of 
tools and workshop exercises the main 
end in instruction. The result is a ten- 
dency to make the pupil use tool of devel- 
oping, first, the powers of the instrumen- 
talities of the organism,—the mind, the 
eyes, and the hand. These are the pri- 
mary tools; to these our chief care 
should be given. It is of little use to the 


pupil- to have built a machine by me- . 


chanical means if his own organism is 
not developed, if his hand is not sure, his 
eye true, and his mind well balanced. I 
make a plea for this organic skill, first, 
because 1 have tested many pupils from 
various institutions, and have found al- 
most invariably that, without instru- 
ments of precision, rulers, compasses, 
gauges, calipers, etc., they are powerless. 

Art and manual training is (1) a mode 
of thought-expression that must recog- 
nize the creative and potential capacity 
in distinction to anything else; (2) a 
provision for freedom of expression which 
can only be well done during the nascent 
period of growth in structure and the de- 
velopment of complexity in the organism 
by physical co-ordinations; and (3) by 
making sense impressions organic, first- 


-hand, by ministering to them at the 


proper periods, yielding results in line 


with instinct, heredity, and environment. 
No teacher should dare to deal with the 
subject who is not familiar with these 
three immense powers. 

Children, when they first come to 
school, are filled with energy—mental 
and physical energy; ‘there is a divine, 
devouring curiosity welling from them, 
an intense desire to make energetic 
movements in all directions. I have 
found in my experience that, as the chil- 
dren grow up through the grades, this 
mental and physical energy diminishes; 
there is an indisposition to take thought 
and to perform movements which at last 
amounts to physical and mental inertia. 


KOFF-KNOTS. 


For a simple and effective cough drop 
there is nothing better than F. W. 
Crooker’s Koff-Knots They are delicious 
confections, they have soothing, medici- 
nal qualities, they are inexpensive, five 
cents a box. The next time you buy a 
box of cough drops, order these. If your 
druggist hasn’t them, tell him he can get 
them, with the usual discounts, by send- 
ing to Koff-Knot Company, Brain‘ree, Mass. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


St. Nicholas for January ; terms, . 
e Forum for January; terms, $3 00 

The Jnfernational Monthly for January: 
$3.00. New York. 
Tve Coming Age for January; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Boston. 

Frank Leslie’s for January; terms, $1.00 a 
year. New York. . 

International Journal of Ethics for January; 
termk, $2.50a year. New York. 
Lipnineott’s for January; terms, $2.50 > 
Philadelwhia. As 
The Journal of the Franklin Institute for Janu- 
ary; terms, $5.00a year. Philade phia. 


More subscriptions expire 


await your order. 


at the mailing-labe] on this paper. 


nnless we hear from you to the contrary. 
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at this season of the year 
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If the date is January, 1900, it means that your sub- 
scription expires the first of this month, and we hope 
you will send us your renewal at an early date. Your 


subscription will be continued, according to our custom, 


Don’t forget our offer to renew your own subscription for. a ‘year, 


and the paper sent one year to a new subscriber for $4.00. We 
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EDUCATION. 


Some New Books. 


Sir Patrick: The Puddock.... .......cssesecceeseeess Longmans, Green, & Co., New York, —— 


Walford 

A Summary of Ransome’s Short History of England. —— - . 
The Kinetic Theory of Gases. .............c.0ccecees Meyer. “ “ “ou “ “ 4.00 
Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus and 

A History of American Privateers . Maclay. . Appleton & Co., New York, 3,50 
The Divine Pedigree of Man ...........-+<+..sene cess Hudson. A. C McClurg & Co., Chicago. 1.50 
Publishing @ Book.... .... Welsh. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston, 50 
Plutarch’s Lives (Vol. 10 )........ — The Macmillan Co,, New York. 
Caesar’s Conquest Of Holmes. u 6.00 
Of Making One’s Self Beautiful...........-...-..... Gannett. James H. West. Boston. 1.00 
Shakespeare’s King Richard — Cassell & Co., New York. 10 
The Light of Scarthey..........- Castile. Frederick A. Stokes Co.,N.Y. 1.50 
Geschichten Vom Rhein..........--.--s0.eeeeeee-e0e Stern. American Book Co., New York. 5 
An Alphabet of Celebrities Jee tenes Herford. Small, Maynard, & Co., Boston. 1.0 
A Lost Hennessey. Frederick Warner & Co.,N.Y. 1.25 
From Sea to Sea. tters of Travel................. Kiplmg. Chas. Scribner’s Sons., New York.—— 
Orator of Ancient Greece........ ....... «+ Lee & Carroll. G.P. Putnam’sSons., “ 3.50 
The Richer View. A Search for Truth............... Dana [{Ed.) 1.50 
The Break-Up of China.............. -s<seee+ dp tease Beresford. Harper & Bros., New York 5.00 

PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. MISCELLANY. . 


The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York City, have sold 310,000 
copies of “Richard Carvel” in the six 
months since its publication. To judge 
by its reception in public libraries and 
reading clubs, this book is rapidly taking 
its place as a standard American novel. 
The publishers tell us that orders came in 
at the rate of 12,000 a day during the 
holiday rush at Christmas; and reports 
from the stores in Chicago and St. Louis 
showed that there was not a copy left on 


On the gate of the cemetery in Rio de 
Janeiro is a notice in Spanish, French, 
and English that no dogs are admitted 
unless led by the owner. This is how the 
announcement is made in “English”: 
“Noble mesdames and gentleman who 
may desire a dog to follow in this 
tombs’ yard will not be permission unless 
him drawn by a cable round him 
throttle.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 


success. It soothes the child, softens the 
J gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 

Robertson's Teachers’ Agency (for- remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 


from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 
hottle 


merly the Southern Educational Bureau) 
is a success, and has filled vacancies in 
nineteen states. Operates in every state. 
Invites correspondence with thoroughly 
competent teachers of every kind who 
are available for positions at salaries 
ranging from $300 to $4,000. See adver- 
tisement. Address H. N. Robertson, pro- 
prietor, P. O. box 203, Memphis, Tenn. 


Teachers and students will find in 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate a most valua- 
ble remedy for the relief of mental and 


nervous exhaustion. It strengthens and 
builds up the entire nervovs system, im- 
parts new energy to the brain, and gives 
the feeling and sense of increased intel- 
lectual power. 

If you are wakeful five or six drops of 
the preparation in half a glass of water, 
taken just before retiring, will in most 
cases give refreshing sleep. When weary 
the simple rinsing of the mouth with a 
swallow of water to which a few drops 
of the Acid Phosphate have been added 
will be found very refreshing. It is a 
most agreeable and wholesome tonic. 


A NEW BOOK ON THE SOUTH. 


There has just been issued a magnifi- 
cently printed and illustrated volume, 9x11 
in size, and nearly 200 pages, under the 
title of “The Empire of the South.” It is, 


without exception, the most comprehen- 
sive volume ever issued in the interest of 
any one section, and tells in a most intel- 
ligent and interesting way of the rapid 


the Mississippi and south of the Ohio and 
Potomac. 

The Southern railway is the publisher of 
this volume, and Frank Presbrey, one of 
the leading students and writers in con- 
nection with Southern interests, is its 
editor. 

While it is issued. by a railroad com- 
pany, it is not in any sense a railroad ad- 
vertisement, but is only an encyclopedia 
of the South and all of its varied interests. 

The volume contains more than 500 
half-tone illustrations from photographs, 
and it is bound in a most attractive cover. 

The work has been received everywhere 
with the highest commendations, and has 
already been adopted as the standard pub- 
lication on the section which it treats 
Copies may be had by enclosing fifteen 
cents, the exact cost of postage, to George 
C. Daniels, Northeastern passenger agent, 
228 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


INGERSOLL AND MOODY. 

It has probably not escaped observa- 
tion that Robert G. Ingersoll, the most 
conspicuous agnostic of our generation, 
and Dwight L. Moody, the most celebrated 
evangelist, died in the same year. The 
contrast, presented by these two men is 
indeed remarkable. The work of both 
follows them. They were types of their 
times. Ingersoll illustrated the increas- 
ing boldness and audacity of doubt as to 
the Christian religion, while Moody pre- 
sented that religion with some reminis- 
cence of its earlier sternness, yet with a 
sweetness and a hope accompanying his 
interpretation which have no parallel in 
Ingersoll. They both exerted much influ- 
ence, but Moody’s was immeasurably the 
more pervading.—Boston Herald. 


+ At the End of Your Journey you will find e 
$ ita great convenience to go right over to 
THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
$ Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 
rd Central for shopping and theatres. $ 


Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
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strides being made by the country east of 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


A CALL on Dec. 30, 1899 was ushered in by, “I suppose you don’t remember me ?”.— ‘*O yes, do. You came 
here with your mother three years ago, and I sent you to Warwick.” — “‘ How ever do you keep us al} 
in mind? Isaidto mother, Mr. Bardeen got me a place 80 easily before, I believe I will run down and see him 
this vacation.” —“ Are you still at Warwick?” —* Yes.” — “Still doing primary work ?”— * Yes.” — * Salary 
raised ?”"—“ Yes, by $25, the most they have ever paid.” —“ Like your work?” — ** I just Jove it. But tnenI don’t be. 
lieve there ever were anywhere else such nice children as we have in Warwick.”—* You Ray the piano, don’t you?” 
— “ Yes.” —* Pretty well?” — “I have taken lessons ever since I was ten years old.”’ -- * Play marc hes and school 
songs easily at sight?” — “0 yes.” — “ Could you get THAT better place. The board are very kind to me.” ~- 
released at this time ?” — “If it was fora ory much “ This isa very much better place— New Rochelle; 
one of the three best cities for teachers in the State; salary $100 more at first, avd more as ron prove worth it; 
ust the work you want. Will you take it’’”’—*‘ You take away my breath. Dear me, it will be hard to leave 
“ But this is a chance ofa lifetime. They seldom take any but normal graduates. If you get it now 
en just to fit. Shall Itelegraph ?” Yes.’'— The telegram went, 
iss Forfar in her school, and engaged her. You certainly 
Her call was made on genera! principles, but it 


oO. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


arwick.” 
it is because your personal characteristics ha 
and Superintendent Young wrote: “I visited 
do know just the kind of teachers our Board wants." 


THE SOHOOL BULLETIN 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION '38 Autorun Suiting 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


The Albert positions during the fail and wintes Senge Central 
Teachers’ ing Fourselty "this is our fourteenth 
Agency. Address | ©, J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 
B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. best schools in the West ....... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
and FOREICN onuperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesscs, for 
every department of instruction ; recommends good schools to parents. all on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


‘Teachers’ Agenc 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager : 


650 Bromfield St. .. Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & OUV., Proprietors. 
Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


HKHastern 


Fi, Fifth Ary Rew, roy ayve., Washington. 
Pare 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bidg., Francisco. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCIES 


GCHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency COMBINED MANAGEMENT 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. HUYSSOON PrEgrNere: 


Recommends skilled teachers in all departments. of 3 E.14th St, 
Informs parents of suitable schools. JOHN C. ROCKWELL,) New York. 


The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 
P. I. MERRILL, Manager. TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 
with geve general education wanted for department work in High 
0 


P ECIA LISTS Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 


tates. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


Over 3,100 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of ail Grades with competent Teachers. SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
Assists Teachers in obtaining Positions. BOOKLET. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 
Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
and with 
School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 
212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


Agencies. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 


Teachers’ 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
ommends teachers heartily. 

New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The ‘TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Established 1880. E MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


258 Washington Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, 
Recommends teachers. Our recommend | and other teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 


ents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


ations have weight with school officials. 
To correspond with teachers and 
employers. Have filled vacancies 


Wanted in nineteen States. 


MEMBERSHIP 
GUNSTON BUREAU, Hancock, Maryland. 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


tv HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


places expert teachers without annoyance to employers. BOSTON. 


e 
W in sh 1 p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


T hers - in every part of the country. 
eac 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
| Zante crrx, uo. PEASE. 


Send for New Catalogue. 


AND di w. 
KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL $ SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
SUPPLIES 3 E, 14th St., New York. 


ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
N. RoBERTSON, Proprietor, 
Equitable Building, : : : Memphis, Tenn. 


Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS! BUREAU 


‘When writing to our advertisers, please mention this journal, 


oo 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
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TEACHER should know THE PRANG 


PLATINETTES 


The most beautiful reproductions of standard picturcs yet made for class 
study. One hundred subjects; priee, 5 cents each. Invaluable in con- 
nection with the work in drawing Can be supplied mounted or unmounted 
or in neat passe-partout frames. Liberal discount when ordered in quantity. 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of ali grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
the usual . 40 Minerals in case, or 40 Rocks 

~ with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. yee of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th 8t., N. W., Washingon, D, C. 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERIOA, 


<n FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. _ 
Has a thorough and amnesic course of study, including a complete system of Ph Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Exp Scientific and 


practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 
ew Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Illustrated 
EMERSON, 


CHARLES 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, 


wer 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON | 


Nature Study 
By Months 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School 


R. BOYDEN’S articles on Nature Study, which have appeared in the col- 
umns of this paper during the past few years, have attracted attention the 
country over, and have been universally commended. 

At the earnest solicitation of school officers and teachers, these articles have 
been re-written, fully illustrated, and have now been brought out in book form. 

The purpose of this book is to suggest material according to each season, with 
a progressive adaptation to the first four grades. 

The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena, 
and the children are seeking, in their simple way, to find How Nature Works 
during the year, fitting all its life to the varying conditions. 

The object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines along which children 
can be started scienceward. Many scientific references are suggested for the ben- 
efit of teachers. 
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The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with 
classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. BOSTON : 3 Somerset Street. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS 


Plant Relations. A First Book of Botany. By Joun M. Couurer, A. M., 
Ph. D., Head Professor of Botany in the University of Chicago. ‘12mo, 


Cloth, $1.10. | 

‘« Plant Relations ’’ is the first part of the botanical section of Biology, and, as its .itle in- 
dicates, treats what might be termed the human interests of plant life, the conditions under 
which plants grow, their means of adaptation to environments, how they protect themselves 
from enemies of various kinds in their struggle for existence, their habits individaully and in 
family groups, and their relations to other forms of life,— all of which constitute the economic 
and sociological phases of plant study. Its purpose is quite distinct from the analytical study 
of plants, their definitions and nomenclature, which are taken up in the second book, A guide 


for teachers accompanies it. 


Plant Structures. A Second Book of Botany. By Joun M. Coutrsr, A. M., 


Ph. D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.20. 

This volume, as its title implies, treats of the structural and morphological features of 
plant life and plant growth. Itis intended to follow * Plant Relations,” by the same author, 
but may precede this book, and either may be used independently for a half year’s work in 
botanical study. ‘‘ Plant Structures” is not intended for a laboratory guide, but to be used in 
connection with laboratory work. The illustrations in this volume, as in ‘* Plant Relations,” 
constitute one of its marked features, and will add much to its attractiveness and usefulness. 

This book is also accampanied by a teacher's guide. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


Publishers. Cornel! University, 
SUMMER SESSION, 


July 5 to August 16, 1900. 


UNIVERSITY 


PUBLISHING} + 


papery 43-47 East 30th St.. | named subjects : 
one) Ancient and Modern Languages, English Litera- 
COMPANY New York ture, Science and Art of 
—— | Ethics, History, Political and Social Science, Math- 
ematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Geology and 


N. BE. Dept., 352 Washington Street, Physwgraphy, Geography, Physiology, Drawing and 
Boston, Mass. | art, Mechanical Drawing and 
in the Mechanic Arts, and Nature Study. 


The instruction is suited to High School and other 
teachers, and to Professors, graduates, and under- 


VERY AMERICAN-PRINTED TEXT- graduates of Colleges. 
BOOK for the Study of Modern Matriculated students of the University, whether 
Languages (including Henry Holt | ot ven University hours. Others receive 


Fifty-two Professors and Instructors give a 
total of eighty-three courses in the following 


& Co.’s English Publications)... 


is displayed in our cosy store for the convenience of 
teachers, Please give us a call. 


certificates of attendance and of work sutisfacto- 
rily done. 


A single tuition fee of $25 for the entire 
Summer Session is charged. 


CUPPLES and SCHOENHOF, 


Foreign and English Booksellers, 


128 Tremont St. (opposite Park St, Subway), BOSTON, 


Ithaca summer temperature is but little higher 
than that experienced at Saranac Lake and Lake 


ic PARIS EXPOSITION | “eoree- 


Pitman’s Vade Meeum of French Colloquial Conversation. For full announcement and book of views,address 


Acarefu! selection of every-day phrases inconstant use, 

with Vocabularies, Tables-and the exact Pronunciation THE REGISTRAR, 
edge of French, sufficient for all purpuses for Tuurists : 

or Business Men on a trip to Paris. ITHACA, N.Y. 

“The traveler who knows ‘little Latin and less French’ will : 
Jind it a constant contenience Board Journal. 
CLOTH, 91 PAGES. PRICE, 35 cts., POSTPAID. 
ISAAQ PITMAN & SONS, 33 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 

Publishers of Pitman’s Practical Spanish Grammar, 4c. 


Educational Institutions. _ 


COLLEGES. 
UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 


Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
1000 Questions + 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Moritz’ 1000 Questions. For the Entranc - 
mations to the New York High Schecie the CBANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC Special 
N. Y. Normal College, College of City of N Y., Course Jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
St. Francis Xavier College, West Point, An- Actual experience in publie school] music teaching. 
napolis, and the Civil Service. 30 cents. Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
Answers to same. 50 cents. ments. For circulars app ¢ 


ly to 
Miss JULIA EF. CRANE, Potsdam. N.Y. 


yor ICIS A ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishea 
5 ege, Columbia College, the High Schools. for the advancement of art education, and train- 

A egned 4 Farmjaatgons, West Point, Anna- ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
How to Prepare for a Civil Service F. xamina- the school, Newbury, 


Coe For women only. Especial "attention is called 
Sherrill’'s New Norm. Questions with Ans. $1.50. 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers eran 


Cooper Institute, New York City NORMAL SCHUOL, BripGEWATER, Mass. 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store ee 


Recent Entrance Examination Questions. For 
the New York Normal College, the College 
of the City of New York, St. Francis Xavier's 


Principal, A. G. YDEN, A.M. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Saem, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schvols. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


Horace Mann 
For eatalogues address 


the E ducato r CHARLES 8. Principal. 


By A. E. WINSHIP. QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FITOMBURG, Mase. 
or bo 
Cloth. Pree, 50 cents. sexes or catalogues address 


Joan G. Taompson. Principal. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
HEN writing to advertisers please mention 
3 Somerset St., Boston. Ww the of Bostun. 


E SUPPLY SCHOOLS, COLLEGHS, and LIBRARIES WITH ALL THEIR 


BOOKS 


Low Prices, Complete Filling of Orders, Prompt and Careful § 
Books of all American Publishers, containing Net and Mailing 


eral Library List of all the Publishers’ Standard and Recent Books, 


BOOKS 


BOOKS 


hipments. We mail, on application, a Catalogue of the School 
Prices and a Telegraph Code; also a topically arranged Gen- 
Estimates Furnished. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., WHOLESALE BOOKS, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 
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